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LOVE'S CROSSES. 



31 ^ottel. 



By F. E. M. NOTLEY, 



'olive vaecoe,' 'family pride,' 'beneath the 
wheels,' 'time shall try,' etc. 

' O waly, waiy up Ihc bank. 

And waJy, waly down the bne. 
And waJy, waly yon buroside, 
When I and my love wont to gae. 
' O waly, waly, but love ia bonme 
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LOYE'S CROSSES. 



CHAPTEE I. 



EATJTY carries the day. I'll bet 
two to one on the Field-flower,' 
said Lieutenant Luffincot. 
' I'll take you,' cried his brother-subaltern, 
young Harwood. ' I always back Wealth to 
win. But time — name your time I How 
long are we to give the Field-flower to win, 
or rather lose her game V 

' Three months,' said Luffincot. 
'Agreed!' — and Harwood drew out his 
book eagerly to note the wager. 

' You'll book no such bet, you two young 
fellows,' said Major Werrington ; and, lower- 
ing the Times from before his rubicund 

TOL. I. 1 
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countenance^ he regarded ihem boih mih an 
unsteady eye. 

^Who is to stop usf asked Harwood 
coolly. 'Is there any new regulation out 
against booking a harmless bet while in Her 
Majesty's service ?* 

' That's just the point, Harwood ; the bet 
is not harmless/ observed the Major. 

' Not harmless ? 

'No. You may be quite sure it would 
give Thurlstone mortal offence.' 

*0h, come, Werrington/ cried Luffincot, 
' who is to tell him ? I should be glad to 
hear the name of the individual who would 
venture on volunteering information to Thurl- 
stone.' 

' So you own it would be rather a dangerous 
task V returned the Major. 

'Dangerous? No; I am no more afraid 
of Thurlstone than I am of any other man/ 
said young Luffincot, blushing fieiy red. 
' What I meant to say was that I should be 
glad to know the name of any fellow who 
made a sort of newspaper-reporter of himself, 
because I should avoid him in future — that'a 
aU.' 
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* Don't get personal, LuflSncot/ said the 
Major. * I am an old stager, and you are a 
young one, and I can tell you for your benefit 
that within my experience I have seen many 
an a^r as sUght as this in the beginning 
grow to — ^to the dooce of a row in the end.' 

*No doubt you have,* returned LuflSncot^ 
still very red in the face ; * but that does not 
stop me. Ill bet six to one on the Field- 
flower now : and I'll find some one to take 
my bet before the world is an hour older.' 

This last clause was added to the sentence 
in answer to a very perceptible shake of the 
head bestowed on him by Harwood. 

'See here, old fellow,' said that young 
officer, laying his hand upon Luffincot's 
shoulder — ' we'll let the matter drop. You'll 
own it is not altogether good form to make 
bets about ladies in a mess-room ?' 

* Don't talk bosh, Harwood,' retorted the 
other. 'I am not going to cave in to 
Thurlstone. Upon my life, I am the only 
one of our fellows who dares say his soul 
is his own !' 

* It is you who are talking bosh now> 
Luffincot.' 

1—2 



4 : .^ rr-5 c/rc^ssz:^: 

* Xx\ 1 lu n.-*:. T^uristone is a good deal 
r^.Tv vvl r.>! of this i^^ament than old 
l*.^v..:v,:-cr i>^ Whr, we all know he leads 
h::u t Y :hi» r.^so like a Iamb ; and the rest 
of \vu tV*\^w^ tV".\^v lie sheep.' 

^Tr^.^r.^s tVr the cv>mpliment/ said Har- 
wvxl. !,^i:;::^.:r.^ cvxJ-hximouredlv. * I'd 
r^\:hcr tVV.v^w Thurlstone any day than poor 
oM l*^:v.:u,*^^r/ 

* Thoro^ xhA;*§ it T exclaimed Lieutenant 
I*utHuvvt \v;;h An H;::>:rrioved air. * The felluw^ 
is so iVutVuiivlovlly popular, in spite of his 
am^ipinvw th^; I'll be han^red if I can under- 
stand iu* 

'Then dvn\*t try. Luffincot my boy/ said 
the Major, endeavouring vainly to keep his 
bloared eves steadv in their srs^ze. 'When 
vou have Kvn in this regiment a year or two 
longer, jx^rhaps you 11 b^»in to comprehend 
that there are some reasons — and dooced 
<»ood ri^asons too— why a man like Thurlstbne 
should bo popular among a set of fellows like 



ours.* 



* Talking of me, old boy, are you X cried a 
sudden, rich, mellow, voice. * I thought I 
caugbt my name falling sweetly from your 
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coral lips. Thanks for whatever you may 
have said. I feel quite sure it was a compli- 
ment.' 

And the speaker, who was in undress 
uniform, raised his cap from a bright curly 
head and flung it down upon a chair ^ beside 
him. His wonderfully handsome face had a 
glow of rich health about it, and his eyes, 
though of a pale hazel hue, were full of fire 
and strength. These did not smile when his 
lips did, as with one glance he took in the 
whole situation with a sort of careless and 
disdainful ease. 

There was an instant's silence, during 
which Lieutenant Luffincot felt as if he had 
taken a sudden header into the sea and the 
waves were roaring in his ears ; then, for 
the sake of his own words just spoken, he 
knew he must rally and make himself dis* 
agreeable. 

' Quite right, Thurstone — it was a com- 
pKment. The Major you know, is a devoted 
followers of yours. Had you come a little 
sooner though, you might have proved the 
truth of the adage, " Listeners never hear 
any good of themselves." ' 
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< Were you really taking the trouble to 
abuse me, Luffincot?' asked Captain Thurl- 
stone. * I would have listened with all my 
ears if I had known that. Did he manage 
to be witty at my expense, Harwood ?' 

^ Confound your foolery T said Harwood. 
^ Can't you let a man eat his lunch in quiet ?' 

Lieutenant Luffincot, with a blush on him 
which he felt down to his very boots, with 
assumed ease took his hat and cane and 
strolled to the door. 

'Bye-bye/ he said. *I'm going on to 
the Hoe to hear the opposition band. Will 
you join me, Harwood V 

* As soon as I've finished choking myself 
with this ' Spanish beef, perhaps I will But 
don't wait for me.' 

* Shouldn't think of it,' rejoined the other. 
* I promised to go early and find seats for 
Miss Challacombe and her charming, flirting 
step-mother/ 

The blushing face and the very red ears 
of the young Lieutenant disappeared through 
the doorway, leaving a blank silence behind 
him. Unintentionally, and with perfect 
innocence, he had delivered a cutting thrust 
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both at his friend and his foe. The rich 
brown hue on Captain Thurlstone'a face grew 
many shades paler, and his upper hp shook 
a Httle as, turning fiercely round, he shot one 
angry and blazing look at the retreating back 
of the unconscious Luffincot. As for Har- 
wood, he seemed bent upon seriously carry- 
ing out his jesting threat of choking himself, 
and, after coughing violently, he buried his 
face in a huge goblet of claret-cup and drank 
as though he were desirous of quenching 
some inward fire. 

' "What an amazing dufifer Luffincot is 1' 
said Thurlstone. 'And that's a tarradiddle 
of his, and no mistake ; for, as I was coming 
back to barracks, I met Miss Challacombe 
and her mother driving out.' 

' Did you speak to them V asked young 
Harwood, withdrawing an empurpled visage 
from the claret-cup. 

* No. How the deuce could I when I wa: 
on duty 1 I wished the service at Jerichc 
and rode on to be sure.' And, so saying, 
Captain Thurlstone swung his handsome leg 
over the arm of his chair and carelessly 
lighted a cigar. 
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' Why, Harwood, you are not going V 
exclaimed Major Werrington, coming curi- 
ously over to the table to inspect that 
young man's proceedings. * You may as well 
eat your lunch, since the rules of the service 
oblige you to pay for it.' 

* The rules of the service don't obHge me 
to commit suicide by choking myself,' re- 
turned Harwood, pushing his chair back with 
much assumed disgust. * I was in hopes the 
Carlist war would have stopped those beastly 
Spaniards from sending their tough yellow 
bullocks to Plymouth, with the full intention^ 
I do beHeve, of gradually destroying the 
English army through indigestion ; but no — 
the cry is " Still they come — they come ! " 
and the wretched stock seems inexhaustible.' 

* Are you going to the Hoe ?' asked Captain 
Thurlstone, with the utmost carelessness, and 
yet with a directness which quite ignored 
all this tirade about Spanish bullocks. 

' Yes,' stammered Harwood. ' I think I 
shall try to find Luffincot if I can.' 

' Well, if you see the Colonel there, just 
tell him, will you, that we have all decided 
to fix the twenty-fifth for our ball !' 
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' The deuce you have, Thurlstone 1 Why 
that's the very day of my guard I' 

' Awfully sorry to hear it, my dear fellow,, 
but it can't be helped now. Get some one to 
take your duty, if you can/ 

' Is that likely ?* asked Harwood, with 
a rueful face. ' Twenty-four hours of guard 
don't give a man such a cheerful time that he 
should be willing to swop a jolly dance and 
a good supper in exchange for them. It is 
just Uke my crushing luck to have this- 
happen. I did not think you would have 
•played me such an iU turn, Thurlstone 1' 

'Blow up the committee, not me,' said 
Thurlstone. ' They deserve it. I don't. If 
I had known it was your guard on the 
twenty-fifth, I would have put in a word 
of commiseration for you, old boy, and got 
them to change the date of the ball.' 

Harwood had by this time reached the 
door, and stood there a moment, swinging it 
to and fro in his grasp. 

' I have a great mind to say they shan't 
get a penny subscription out of me,' he 
said. 

* Except what you have paid already,*^ 
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observed the Major. * Thurlstone would not 
let the committee move till they had a hun- 
dred and fifty in hand.' 

Harwood let the door slam behind him, 
and set his back against it. 

' See here, Thurlstone 1' he cried eagerly. 

* Well, I see you,' returned that gentleman 
in his happy, easy, mellow voice — ' and you 
are nothing particular to look at, Harwood.' 

' Oh, don't humbug ! I want to say that 
I have ^ reason — a particular reason — ^for 
wishing to go to our ball, and, as you are 
the head and front, and body and soul, and 
bone of the committee, I say you can change 
the day, if you Uke. Make it the twenty- 
sixth, there's a good fellow I' 

* It can't be done, Harwood. All the 
cards of invitation are printed.' 

* Hang the cards 1 1*11 pay for new ones.' 

' If you paid fifty times over, it could not 
be done.' 

* You mean you won't have it done.' 

' I mean I can't. All our arrangements 
are made for the twenty-fifth, and to alter 
them is out of the question.' 

This was said in a tone not often used 
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by Captain Thurlstone, but it was one •which 
quite changed his happy careless voice into 
Ld eameft, and it wL also one which his 
subalterns thought it well to respect 

Harwood's flushed face grew ashy pale ; 
to hide it he dropped his gloves and stooped 
hurriedly to pick them up ; then he rammed 
his hat on his head, opened the door without 
a word, and vanished. 

' It is a clear case/ remarked old Major 
Werrington. ' The boy is in love. * Who is 
the girl he expects to meet at the ball V 

* I really can't say/ returned Thurlstone 
carelessly — ' the last new face, I suppose. 
Have a brandy-and-soda, Werrington V 

' Well, I don't mind if I do,' the Major 
said in a slow tone. * This Plymouth wea- 
ther is dooced exhausting. I have hardly 
strength left to take a pull at a cigar. This 
sort of climate draws the marrow out of 
a man's bones and makes him as limp as 
a dead fish.' 

' Is that how you feel 1 Then I'll mix 
you a mint-julep, and you'll be all aJive in 
two minutes. I learnt how to '* fix " all 
manner of drinks in Yankee-land. No one 
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can beat me at a julep, a cock- tail, a gin-sling, 
or a sherry-cobbler. Here — bring a lot of 
ice, a pint of brandy, and some fresh mint/ 
cried Captain Thurlstone in his briskest^ 
cheriest, mellowest voice, * and take them 
up to my room. We shall be cool there, 
Werrington — come along.' 

With cheerful alacrity and a grateful smile 
lighting up his bleared eyes, the thirsty old 
Major flung aside his newspaper and followed 
the steps of his agile friend. 

* This is a jolly good move,' he said, 
with a sigh of relief, as he sank panting into 
a luxuriously easy chair. * I must say, 
Thurlstone, yours is the best and coolest 
room in all this flaming Government pile. 
We poor old married men, in our cramped 
houses or our small lodgings, don't get the 
chance of a breath of air in this furnace 
of a town.' 

' Moral — don't get married,' returned the 
happy, handsome young bachelor, as, with 
coat off and wristbands turned back, he con- 
cocted, with all the love of an amateur, the 
cool and delicious drink for which the parched 
throat of the Major was yearning. 
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IS 



How he expanded, how he unbosomed 
himself, how affectionately confidential he 
grew, that poor old battered, care-burdened 
Major, as he sipped and stirred the rattling, 
glittering, delicious particles of ice, which, 
like some pleasant sin, cooled his tongue 
and burnt up his soul 1 




CHAPTER II. 



SHE bright May sun on the aame 
glorioug afternoon was shining' 
down in glittering shafts of light 
upon a dazzling sea. The little waves 
sparkled with a thousand fires, and inshore 
they leapt upon the rocks with a glad sound 
full of summer life. Farther out, in deep 
water clear and still, the shadows lay of 
innumerahle quiet things — supine and silent 
shades with a summer heat and weariness 
about them, which seemed to hold them 
in sweet, warm slumber. Lazy trees, scarce 
stirring a leaf, spread out green arms in that 
Sim-sprinkled sea, and cooled it with the 
fresh shade of their young verdure. Brown 
rocks fringed it with a dark border striped 
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with the golden shadow of the flowering 
gorse, and beyond this the tall tapering masts 
of ships pointed downwards into azure depths, 
and upwards to an azure sky. Here and 
there a pennant fluttered languidly, showing 
bright against the quiet blue of heaven, 
and brighter still m the tranquil depths of the 
blue water. 

On the bosom of the waves Drake's Island 
slept, gently rocked by the rippling tide, 
while beside it lay a sister isle with rocks 
inverted, and buildings strong as iron, stand- 
ing airily on thin pinnacles and yet unmoved. 
So clear and sharp was this painted vision on 
the sea that it was hard to tell which was the 
real substantial rock and which the shadow. 

The Sound on this day was wearing its 
brightest robe of glory. Lovely Mount 
Edgecombe had donned the freshest, greenest 
crown that sweet spring ever gave to this her 
favourite, and the frowning rocks of Bovi- 
sand gleamed and glittered in the smiling 
Bun as though their cruel jagged peaks 
were but harmless playthings for the little 
laughing waves. Caves and cliffs and the 
giant breakwater, which shut in and guarded 
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all this beauty, had no strength in them to- 
day. The mighty barrier of rocks and 
wrought stones, against which the outside 
ocean chafed and roared, hid its power and 
seemed only a silent streak of shadow on 
a silent sea. 

In the soft sweet sunshine of the wonderful 
May day all things looked unreal. The solid 
land, the glittering sea, the mirrored sky, 
seemed a vision ready to vanish at the touch 
of some unseen hand. Even a sound broke 
somewhat of the spell, and a tiny ripple, 
creeping over shadow of trees or ship, wrecked 
its reality and twisted it into some fantastic 
and visionary form. It was the day's siesta, 
and the drowsy earth and ocean, sleeping in 
the sun, had dreamed this lovely vision of a 
land-locked bay : An island floating in the 
midst, a mount crowned and glorified with 
fragrant woods, a city, white and glistening, 
. stretching up among the hills, canopied by a 
sky divinely blue, and, lastly, the world's fleet, 
freighted with riches and girded with strength, 
sleeping at anchor in a dream-sea. Yes, the 
noontide slept, and her dream shadowed and 
l)rightened, quivered, and changed, as dreams 
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do, till a sound leapt suddenly into the startled 
air, and the day awoke, and, lo, her vision 
was reality and life ! 

Out upon the quivering and wakened sea 
sprang the sharp, quick rattle of musketry, 
the roll of drums, the tread of many march- 
ing feet, and the spirit-stirring concord of 
military music. Right into the echoes of all 
these sounds there came gliding a httle boat, 
the rower of which rested on his oars to listen. 
He was an old man, with a tanned visage, 
wrinkled and weather-lined by many a hot 
summer, and many a rough winter, but the 
two faces on which he looked — the two which 
freighted his little boat — were fair and young 
and beautiful. 

' It's the Rifles,' said the old man ; * they 
are out practising on the heights. Can you 
see them, miss? They make a fine show, 
sure enough.' 

The young lady to whom he spoke shaded 
her eyes with her hand, and looked landwards 
for a moment in silence. 

' It is not the Rifle band we hear,* she said, 
as her hand dropped down. 

VOL. I. 2 
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* No, the music comes from the Hoe/ ob- 
served her companion. 

' Is it the band of the Lancers playing V 
she asked — and there was a little touch of 
eagerness in her voice which brought a slight 
blush to her cheeks, as if she felt half-ashamed 
of her question, 

* No, It is the Hundredth playing ; it is 
their day for performing on tlie Hoe. Shall 
we stay and listen ?' 

' It is so hot here/ the girl answered ; 
* and we are just in the blaze of the sun.' 

' All right then. Go on, Dan, and get us 
somewhere near a breeze, if you can.* 

* Then we had better go round the Devils 
Point, sir. There's a land breeze to-day, and 
we shall be sure to catch it there.' 

Slowly and softly the oars rose and fell in 
the summer sea, and their measured cadence 
mingled with the floating music from the 
Hoe, the shouts of fishermen in the bay, the 
cries of sailors in distant ships, and the 
murmur of rippling ^.aters. The glare and 
blaze of the hot May day was over, life 
was astir again on sea and land, every sound 
seemed strengthened in the freshened air. 
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and the hum and whirr of wheels from the 
city, and the rustle of awakening leaves on 
the mount, all touched the ear, as the boat 
glided on beneath the skilful hands of her 
ancient rower. 

* Here comes the breeze/ cried the young 
man who held the rudder. ' Can't we set up 
a sail now, Dan V 

' We might, Mr. Davenant ; but we are so 
landlocked here, you see, that we should be 
catching the wind at every comer.' 

' Never mind, let us try it. You are not 
afraid, Lilian V 

The girl laughed in answer. 

' There is not wind enough to blow a 
butterfly across a stream,' she said. ' The 
sail will only flap about like a dead thing.' 

' There's a little nutshell of wind coming, 
miss, that I reckon will send us along in a 
minute. It's hot work rowing.' 

Evidently old Dan Tregoon was not sorry 
to drop his oars and rig up the brown sail, 
which in a moment flapped from the little 
mast, then filled out with a sudden gust of 
wind and swung their tiny bark round in a 
sharp curve. 

2—2 
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^Oh, come, doii*t upset us, Dan!' said 
Edgar Davenant. 

* No fear, sir. You take the rudder, and 
I'U hold the painter.' 

With the rope in his hand, the old man sat 
down in the shadow of the sail, and fixed his 
keen eyes on his two companions. Dimly he 
was thinking what a handsome psdr thej 
made, but chie^ he was wondering — as a 
poor man will — as to the amount of wealth 
which young Mr. Davenant was said to be 
worth, and how much of it was in land and 
houses, how much in gold and silver. 

* IVe heerd say he's wuth half a million — 
more'n I could count in a day's work,' thought 
the old man, with a greedy twinkle in his. 
eye. * Lor, lor, how queer it must be to put 
one's han' in one's pocket, and always find 
money there I Well, and I s'pose he'll marry 
Miss Challacombe — he've been sweet on her 
many a year, as I do knaw right well ; and 
it's a good thing for she to get a husbind that 
can give her a goulden coach to ride in, if 
she's got a mind to it. But there, her pretty 
face is wuth a tummal of money, and there's 
others ^ 
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A blare of trumpets and bugles came witli 
a sudden clash into the old boatman's reverie 
and stopped it, rousing him into speech. 

' Now be that the Rifles or the Lancers, I 
■wonder V he asked, with eyes fixed on Lilian 
Challacombe's face. 

Perhaps she had guessed that his thoughts 
■were settled hazily upon her, for a sudden 
blush answered him, and, turning away 
hastily, she leant over the boat, holding her 
ungloved hand in the warm sea, 

' Them Lancers be a lively lot,' continued 
Dan Tregoon. ' They keeps the three towns 
awake with their gay doings.' 

* A little too much awake,' said Edgar, 
laughing. ' I would rather sleep at two in 
the morning than be roused by horn- 
blowing and bugle-braying and shouts of 
"Obadiah!"' 

' When did that happen V asked Lilian, 
raising her face suddenly, with a little shade 
of defiance on it. 

• Just two mornings ago a party of them 
had been away to Tavistock in a drag, and 
they made noise enough coming back to wake 
Stoke, Plymouth, and Stonehouse.' 
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* There was no great harm in it at all 
events/ said Lilian. 

' None in the world — only I would rather 
they had considered that there might be 
some invalids residing on their line of 
march.' 

* Ah, I had forgotten your poor mother T 
Lilian answered. * Did the noise disturb her 
much V 

* Yes ; and she slept no more that night, 
nor all the next. She had one of her strange 
nervous attacks in the morning and was fear- 
fully depressed. That was why I did not see 
you yesterday, Lilian/ 

He turned full towards her as he spoke with 
a look full of anxious tenderness, but Lilian's 
eyes were fixed upon the water, and she did 
not raise them to observe his face. 

' I am not so exacting,' she said in a low 
voice, 'as to expect you to neglect your 
mother for me. I should have been vexed 
had you come.' 

' I was in hopes you would have missed 
me, nevertheless/ he answered, and, leaning 
over the boat, he caught the small white hand, 
jewelled with sea- water, and held it closely. 
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' Do let me go/ she said hurriedly. * Here's 
a boat full of people coming T 

' Take care, sir/ cried old Dan, ' or we 
shall be run down I Them folks are trying to 
drown us or themselves/ 

Edgar seized the rudder just in time, and 
the two boats passed each other at a hair- 
breadth's distance, thanks to his skill, which 
alone saved them, for the gentlemen in the 
other boat seemed heedless or unconscious of 
the risk they ran. There had been a mo- 
ment's danger, and Lilian was white as snow. 

* What are you about 1' cried old Dan 
angrily to the passing boat. 'You should 
have gone on the other tack ; and you've tied 
up your sail as if it was a horse,' he added in 
great disgust, ' and you thought 'twould run 
away with ye I If you want to get drowned 
yourselves, don't try to drown other, people. 
You've no business in a boat, not such as 
you.' 

A burst of silvery sweet laughter answered 
him, and a girl, lowering a large sunshade, 
displayed a face of wonderful fire and beauty, 
lighted up by dark eyes brimful of mischief 
-and glee. 
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*Ah, we know you, Dan!' she cried. 
'You are always out of temper with all 
the world, except your own particular fare.' 

* Poppy, is it you ?' exclaimed Lilian. ' I 
did not recognise you with that huge parasol 
before your face.' 

* But that can be no reason for your not 
recognising me, Miss Challacombe/ said 
another voice, wonderfully clear and mellow. 
* What have I done that I deserve to be cut 
both on the road and the river 1' 

' I was not aware I had cut you on either 
place, Captain Thurlstone.' 

There was a slight tremor in Lilian's voice 
— so slight that it escaped all notice except 
Thurlstone*s, whose keen, sensitive nerves 
were at the moment quickening sight and 
hearing as with a new soul. He heard, and 
marked hor tone in liis own mind ; but, with 
eyes fastened on her changing face, he only 
said, quite carelessly — 

* I assure you, Miss Challacombe, I passed 
you this morning with my troop, and saluted 
you as punctiliously as if you were a general, 
and I gained in return not even a look.' 

'If she had looked at you,' said Poppy, 
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with another little rill of laughter, ' she would 
have met five hundred eyes at least. I hope 
you demurely turned away your head, Lilian, 
and did not gratify my brother's conceit by 
giving him even a glance/ 

* I fear my sister is not much my friend,' 
remarked Captain Thurlstone, bending for- 
ward to look at Lilian beneath the sail, 

* She never has a good word to say of 
me.' 

While this little talk was passing, the 
other gentleman in the boat had stretched 
across and shaken hands with Edgar Davenant 
warmly. 

' Right glad to see you, old fellow/ he said. 
' Come and look me up this evening, will 
you r 

' I fear I can't,' Edgar answered ; ^ my 
mother is not so well, and does not like me to 
leave her in the evening.' 

* Ah, I know you have much anxiety at 
home at present 1 But I want to have a talk 
with you,' his friend added in a low voice. 

* May I drop in for an hour to-night V 

* Yes, do ; I shall be delighted to see you.* 

* But I want a quiet confab with you in 
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your own particular sanctum, mind that — and 
I must have it too.' 

* All right/ responded Edgar. 

His friend now turned to Lilian, and stared 
at her with wide-open, keen blue eyes. 

* Why, Lily,' he said, ' you are looking quite 
white— white as your name. We did not 
frighten you, surely 1' 

* Indeed you did, Dick. I thought in 
another moment we should be upset.' 

* I beg to inform you. Miss Challacombe, 
that it was your cousin who was steering, not 
I,' said Captain Thurlstone. * I hope you will 
not hold me responsible for rushing down 
upon you ' 

* Like a wolf on the fold,' added his sister, 
with another of her bright laughs. 

' That is a very bad simile. Miss Saterleigh,' 
said Lilian's cousin, Richard Lancross. 
* Wolves don't prowl about in boats. Why 
not have likened us to vikings, or buccaneers, 
or some other sea creature of a formidable 
kind?' 

* Because I never included you and myself 
in the category,' she answered. * We are 
harmless as doves.' 
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She repented of the word even as she spoke 
it, and now, for the first time, her sparkHng 
eyes fell, and a transient blush deepened the 
damask of her cheeks, 

' I object to be likened to a pigeon,' re- 
turned Richard, with a slight shade of sar- 
casm in his voice. 'Your similes are not happy 
to-day, Miss Saterleigh.' 

Poppy's eyelids quivered, but she did not 
raise them or glance in his direction ; she 
kept her eyes fixed on the water, with a little 
disdainful look shadowing her bright face, 

' I think,' said Lilian, ' we must say good- 
bye now. You see, Mr. Davenant and Dan 
are having all the trouble of holding our 
boats together, which are longing to part 
company.' 

' Not all the trouble,' returned Captain 
Thurlstone. ' My grappling-iron has a firm 
hold of your bark, and is by no means inclined 
to let it go.' 

Lilian's colour grew rose-red ; her eyes and 
his met for an instant ; then hers turned away, 
and a sudden paleness chased the flush from 
her cheeks. 

' Whether inclined or not, Captain Thurl* 
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stone/ she said, in a tone which quivered 
slightly, ' I think that your bark and mine 
must each go on its separate way.' She tried 
to speak gaUy, ending with a laugh; but 
the« w« rloWoding smile on'captain 
Thurlstone's handsome face. It clouded over, 
and grew dark as an angry sky. 

'And which is your way?' he asked, in a 
grave voice. * I mean, do you know to what 
port you are bound — for wreck or safety ?' he 
added, with an odd, forced smile upon his 
lips. 

' I am taking Miss Challacombe to the 
Devil's Point,' put in old Dan, roughly. 

' To the Devil's Point 1' cried Thurlstone. 
' That is the very spot to which I am bound. 
I will meet you there, Miss Challacombe. 
Remember, that is a promise — I will meet 
you there.' 

* That is a rash promise, Thurlstone,' said 
Richard Lancross. *You are under sailing 
orders for another port — ^you are bound to go 
with me and your sister/ 

* I shall desert you both,' laughed Thurl- 
stone. 'I shall make you cast me ashore, 
like Jonah's whale, and then I'll gather up 
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my forces and walk forthwith to the Devil's 
Point/ 

*We will do nothing of the kind/ inter- 
posed his sister. * Sail away, Mr, Davenant 
— pray do, as fast, as you can/ 

It was noticeable that during this colloquy 
Edgar had addressed neither her nor her 
brother, and they had returned his reserve by 
an equal silence; and now he only simply 
lifted his hat and said : 

* Thanks for the advice/ 

Old Dan Tregoon did not thank Miss 
Saterleigh, but he followed her counsel with 
a speed which took them by surprise. His 
great brawny sinewy hand suddenly released 
its grasp of the gunwale of their boat, and, 
in an instant adjusting the sail of his own, it 
sped away like a swift. 

* Good-bye, Lilian,' cried Poppy. ' I am 
glad to see you and Mr. Davenant safely gone 
— we have not quite wrecked you evidently/ 

* Au revoir — at the Devil's Point I' cried 
her brother, standing up in the boat and 
speaking eagerly, 

'Do sit down, Jocelyn,' his sister^said — 
' you quite frighten me.' 
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'That fellow has wind and tide in his 
favour/ observed Thurlstone ; * but I'll over- 
take him yet, and I will meet them at the 
Devil's Point. I always keep my word.' 

'Now who in the world, Thurlstone, do 
you mean by " that fellow ?" ' asked Richard 
Lancross. ' I hope you are not apostrophising 
my friend Davenant in those terms V 

* How can you suppose anything so ab- 
surd V interposed Miss Saterleigh.. ' He is 
speaking of that rough, grim, surly old crea- 
ture, Dan Tregoon. He really is the oddest 
<5haracter I have met since I came down here 
to the " Far West." His peculiarity is that 
he abuses every human being he sees sailing 
in any boat but his own. I have no doubt 
that at this very moment his tongue is stab- 
bing wickedly at my reputation.' 

' Not at mine,' returned Richard — ' I am 
too good a customer of his. Thurlstone, 
what are you about V 

* I am rowing you ashore, my dear fellow — 
I am going to land here. You must kindly 
let me drop you and my sister at Lady Sater- 
leigh's. I have an appointment, which I had 
quite forgotten.' 
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Poppy bit her lip, but said nothing. There 
were times when she knew that it was wise 
to be silent, times when she knew that it was 
best not to meddle with her brother's moods. 

' So we are disappointed of our sail,' said 
Richard Lancross, as he assisted her from the 
boat. ' Never mind, Miss Saterleigh — I pro- 
mise you a picnic in revenge fov this.' 

' That will be delightful,' Poppy answered, 
with a bright, quick glance, and then she 
checked herself, and in curious silence, or in 
short, forced speech, she walked on to Lady 
Saterleigh's with Richard, Captain Thurl- 
stone having left them hurriedly. 




CHAPTER III. 

^LD Dan Tregoon was a privileged 
person — lie knew everybody, and 
everybody knew him. He was a 
man of insatiable curiosity. No sooner did a 
strange fare step into his boat to be rowed 
across the ferry, or to be taken aboard ship or 
steamer, than Dan, like a ferret, hunted out 
his history, dug out his antecedents, and 
worried over his name. The result of this 
peculiarity was a fund of odd knowledge 
wliich made his tongue a weapon to be 
feared — hence his familiarity was borne with, 
often as an amusement, and oftener still be- 
cause people were not quite easy if they 
provoked his temper by a rebuff. 

' The wind is gone/ he said now, a little 
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sulkily, * and we shan't catch it again till we 
get round the Point, It's no good keeping 
up the sail, sir.' 

^Down with it, then/ returned Edgar, 
^ and I'll help you to row, Dan, if you are 
tired,' 

* Thank 'ee, sir — you see, it s such an un- 
<5ommon hot day,' 

He wiped his forehead, took the oar in his 
strong hand, and waited for Edgar to change 
his seat. As he did so he said to LiUan : 

* Suppose we row to Long Island, and land 
there ? I think you will like it just as well. 
The grass is beautiful, and the may is in full 
blossom now.' 

' Oh, no 1 Do let us go on to the Point. 
I have made up my mind to have a nice sail 
— and Long Island is so hot/ she added 
hastily. 

'Very well,' Edgar answered, and he 
dipped his oar into the water quietly. But 
an uneasy silence followed, unbroken except 
for the measured stroke of oars and the mur- 
muring ripple of the waves as the boat sped 
onwards. 

The wind had fallen suddenly, the day's 
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drown 1 It will be better for me to die than 
to live 1' 

She sank down, hiding her face in her 
hands, as though her eyes could not bear the 
sight of their danger. But in very truth 
there was a greater fear in her heart than 
the storm could bring, and some shadow of 
this, touching her lover, unnerved his hand. 

* Keep her head to the waves, sir, and let 
Miss Lilian be I' roared old Dan, as the wind, 
rushing at the sail that he held, nearly tore 
it from his hand. ' We shall be all right in 
a minute. Lie still, young lady — lie still. 
It's the best thing you can do, to get to the 
bottom of the boat and keep quiet.' 

There was no need of further words. Lilian 
Challacombe was not a coward. It was the 
suppressed excitement of a terror greater than 
the storm which had sprung to her lips in 
words, and, this being silenced and held in, 
she could quietly wait and watch the eflforts 
made by the two brave men to save her and 
themselves from death. 

The sail was up, the boat flew like a bird, 
wind and waves followed it, lightning played 
around it, and rain came into it with the 
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steady dash of a torrent. Then old Dan 
began to crawl on his hands and knees from 
the bow to the stem, tying, in passing, the 
rope which held the sail. 

'What are you about?' Edgar asked, 
aghast. 

' I am going to take that there rudder into 
my two hands,' said Dan — * nobody steers 
this boat but me — and I'm going to put you 
two ashore safe or never grasp oar again. 
My tarnation word on it, Mr. Davenant — 
and that's a oath Dan Tregoon never swears 
in vain. Now, as soon as I've sat down and 
took the rudder-lines out of your hands, you 
go to the bow and take the sail into yours. 
Never mind the young lady. She's right 
enough, and lying still as a lamb.' 

There are times when one man obeys 
another as simply and as quietly as only a 
man can obey, for such tranquil reasoning 
obedience rarely dwells in woman. And thus 
Edgar carried out the old sailor's instructions, 
with just one tender touch on LiHan's bowed 
head as he crept silently by. 

* I am not afraid,' she whispered ; but she 
did not look up or let him see her face. 
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The wind being with them and the boat 
well steered, there was perhaps no imminent 
danger in their position ; and yet it was one 
that might have made many a stout heart 
quail. The grim necessity they were under 
of sailing in such a sea, having no oars, was 
the great element of risk. A sudden gust 
swooping on them from an unexpected quar- 
ter might overturn their smaU bark in an 
instant, or a heavy sea striking them might 
swamp it. 

With these chances in his mind, Edgar sat 
silent, with eyes full of watchful agony. Old 
Dan, on the contrary, grew garrulous. 

*He's onlucky — that's what he is — an 
onlucky man. You mind what I say. Miss 
Lilian. For all his gay laughing ways and 
his handsome face, he's onlucky. Don't let 
him cross your look. Miss Lilian. There's 
sorrow in his shadow.' 

His words reached Lilian's ears only — in 
the howling of the storm they could not 
travel to Edgar — and yet, in the terror of her 
heart she fancied that the very winds were 
repeating them to him. 

' I don't know what you mean/ she said 
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hurriedly. * I can't listen now, Dan, in the 
fury of the storm.' 

^You know well enough what I mean, 
miss. There's a still voice speaking in the 
tempest, if you'd only heed it. What if it 
speaks through me ? Don't despise it. 
Heaven can send a warning by the humblest 
creature that lives.' 

* What are you saying, Dan ?' cried Edgar, 
putting his hand to his mouth to send his 
voice farther. 

* I'm saying them people brought us ill- 
luck. Somehow I never come across this 
rare-voiced Captain that he don't throw a 
shadow athwart my day's work.' 

LiHan partly rose and lifted her eyes 
anxiously to the old man's weather-beaten 
face, striving by a look to stay his speech ; 
but, unheeding her, he went on gruffly : 

^ There's his sister too — ^for all her bright 
looks, she's most as bad. Her shadow is 
dark as death. And Poppy — there's a name 
for a Christian woman 1' 

' It is only her pet name,' said LUian, trying 
to smile, ^ given her for her flashing beauty 
and brightness. Her real name is Phoebe.' 
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* That's better/ grumbled old Dan. ^ Pop- 
pies have got poison in 'em— so some people 
say/ 

' So they have, but not a bad poison, Dan 
— only a soothing one that sends to sleep/ 

* Ah, you be more learned than me, miss. 
I don't know nothing 'bout them things, but 
I do know when folks bring me bad luck.' 

' Look alive, Dan,' shouted Edgar, ^ there's 
a twister coming I' 

It was a wave that rolled and tossed on- 
wards with a force that has no simile beyond 
itself ; it took their frail bark on its mighty 
crest, and Ufted it like a straw, then plunged 
it downwards into a dark gulf, tossed it up- 
wards again, and with this last throw flung it 
into smoother water, but shaken and quiver- 
ing, and with sail rent in twain. 

* We are a wreck now 1' said Edgar ; and 
he half rose, as though he would have come 
to LiHan to shelter her in his arms. 

* Sit still, sir, sit still, and bail for your 
life !' shouted Dan. \ We have shipped half 
a sea 1 I've got another sail here ; I'll rig 
her up in half a minute.' 

It was done skilfully and. quickly, and 
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soon, like one to whom death has drawn 
close in a ghastly dream, Lilian saw the 
bright green of the sward at the Devil's 
Point, and the sweet odour of the drenched 
may hanging from the cliffs came to her in 
the mist, and life was a certainty again. 

* Thank Heaven 1' she breathed very low ; 
and now for the first time she looked into her 
lover s eyes and smiled. 

Danger had brought her nearer to him ; 
she was content at this moment to be safe 
under his care. He and Dan had once more 
changed places, and it was Edgar now who 
was steering the boat to the landing-place. 

' It'll be awk'ard work here,' said Dan, 
as they drew near the steps, while with 
anxious eyes he watched for a wave to bear 
them in. 

Tossed and drenched like a storm-driven, 
weary bird, the boat flew inshore and tacked 
back to sea, and could find no resting-place. 

' I knew it would be awk'ard,' said Dan. 
* Now, sir, when I get her in again, you must 
take Miss Lilian right up in your arms and 
spring ashore-never mind a drenching.' 

'All right,' Edgar answered, and he 
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laughed into Lilian's eyes ; but she lowered 
hers in fear, and shuddered. 

Down at the foot of the steps, knee-deep 
in water, shrouded in rain and mist^ and 
drenched with spray, there stood a dim, tall 
figure ; and Lilian saw him, and trembled in 
her heart 

Once more the boat flew towards the beach 
on the top of a great rolling wave, and Dan's 
brown hand, like a grappling-iron, seized a 
rock and held to it ; at the same instant a 
pair of swift, strong arms caught Lilian from 
the boat, and, holding her tightly, the taU, 
dim %ure struggled with the sea and bore 
her to land. There was a world of passion, 
of grief, of anger, and yet of brief happiness 
in that clasp ; and overwhelmed with all this 
and with the terror she had passed, Lilian 
closed lier weary eyes upon his shoulder, and 
lost sight and sense. 




CHAPTER IV. 

I HE storm had driven all the gay 
proraenaders away from the Hoe, 
the band had gone back to barracks 
forlornly, the streets were empty except for 
a few wind-battered individuals returning 
home from business or from work, and Ply- 
mouth looked its dullest — and yet there was 
excitement in the town. 

Young Mr. Davenant had been nearly 
drowned — Mr. Davenant, the favoured of 
fortune, the young, rich, happy, successful 
man, whom so many envied. Caught in tbe 
sudden storm, and bringing his boat in at the 
point with only one oar, it had upset, and he 
and the boatman had had a narrow escape for 
their lives. Luckily it was old Dan Tre- 
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goon, who could swim like a fish, and he had 
caught hold of the young man as he was 
sinking and saved him. More fortunately- 
still. Captain Thurlstone, who was a good 
swimmer too, happened by chance to be on 
the spot, and he sprang into the sea and, in 
fact, rescued both men, for poor young 
Davenant had clutched old Tregoon so tightly 
that he could not swim, and both were 
perishing when Thurlstone came to their aid 
so gallantly. 

Nor was this all. The most wonderful, the 
most romantic part of the story was that 
Captain Thurlstone had succeeded in saving 
Miss Challacombe before the swamping of 
the boat. Seeing the danger, he had dashed 
into the sea and caught her up in his arms 
in a moment before the other two were over- 
whelmed. 

* What a providence he was there 1' said 
pious people. 

' It was an odd chance,' said the careless. 

' There is no understanding these things,* 
said the majority. * But what a splendid 
brave fellow Thurlstone is 1' 

So the young Captain was the hero of the 
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hour, and bore the honours lavished upon him 
with silent rage. 

Lilian alone knew the truth, and she hid it 
in her heart and wept over it bitterly. Could 
she ever forget the burning words of love 
poured into her ears as she awoke to sense ? 
Could she ever forget Thurlstone's white face 
and the strange dreadful voice in which he 
had said : 

* Merciful Heaven, the boat is gone ! 
Davenant is drowning !' 

All the floods swept over her then ; the 
breath of her life seemed drawn away, yet she 
had found strength to cry, * Save him ! Save 
him r 

* For your sake I' said Thurl stone ; and 
in another instant he was in the sea, battling 
with death to save a life she loved. 

Did she love him ? For whom was it 
that her agonised prayer rang out to the 
sky, as the issue of that battle hung in the 
balance ? 

Oh, it was too horrible to dwell on 1 She 
would think of it, she would remember it no 
more. And, burying her face in her pillow, 
LiUan saw the vision rise again, and watched 
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every detail, and felt, like hammer-strokes of 
pain, the great heart-throbs of her own 
anguish. 

At last she slept. As the long May day 
came to a close, and the shadows lengthened^ 
and the sweet pure air, freshened by the 
storm, breathed peace about her, she slept 
and dreamed of a fair garden where roses 
grew, and a touch and a voice were with her 
which made it Eden. She awoke slowly 
from her happy dream, as loath to part with 
it, and, keeping her eyes closed, she gave 
a heavy sigh, and with it the dream vanished. 

* Are you better ? I have been watching 
you this long while,' said a bright clear voice 
— a voice which had an echo in it of another 
tone. 

* I am well, quite well,' answered Lilian, 
starting up. * And the others — how are they ? 
She could not help the flush that rushed over 
her face as she spoke, nor the trembling of her 
tone. 

' You are very weak and fevered still,' said 
Poppy, bending to kiss her. ' I am afraid 
to give you the news unless you will promise 
me to bear it bravely.' 
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* I will try/ the girl answered, looking into 
Poppy's eyes in terror. 

' Do not be frightened. He is in no 
danger — only lying much exhausted, and not 
allowed to speak to any one. The worst is 
that the shock has been so great to his 
mother.' 

* His mother ?' Lilian said, and her wide- 
open eyes relaxed their look of terror, and her 
parted lips breathed again. 

* Yes. You know her state of health, and 
how a feather's weight of trouble might kill 
her. She is very, very ill now, and they have 
not dared to tell her son.' 

* I shall never forgive myself,' said Lilian, 
* if she dies.' And, .covering her face with 
her hands, her tears gushed forth suddenly. 

* My dear Lilian, what a folly is this I' 
cried bright-eyed Poppy in dismay. * Could 
you help the storm and the boat upsetting? 
You might as well blame yourself for the 
tides.' 

This was the outside voice of the world, and 
Lilian knew it ; but there was an inner voice 
which told her other things ; and, hearing 
this, she could not answer Captain Thurl- 
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stone's sister. She might have landed at 
Long Island, and spared Mrs. Davenant this 
sorrow falling on her weakness ; but an elec- 
tric look crossing hers in momentary pas- 
sionate appeal had lured her on to the day's 
catastrophe, and events were written now by 
Time's finger which eternity could not erase. 

* All your tears are for those Davenants/ 
continued Poppy, crossly ; ' and I think, 
Lilian, you might have asked for poor mamma 
and my brother. You don't consider what a 
horrible, dreadful misfortune it would be for 

her and me if Jocelyn Lilian, are you 

faint ?' cried the girl, breaking ofi* in terror at 
sight of the sudden whiteness spreading over 
her friend's face. 

' No — only a little weak. And I — 1 wanted 
to ask for your mother and brother. How are 
they, Poppy r 

* Well, my mother is very much overcome, 
very frightened, and very proud, of course, of 
her son's bravery — for you will own it was 
brave, Lilian, was it not ?' 

* It was bravely done,' Lilian answered 
softly. 

' Every one says so,' Poppy continued, with 
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a glow over her brilliant face ; ' and yet no one 
knows but me how bravely done it was, for 
no one guessed that Jocelyn risked his life to 
save a man he hates.' 

There was a moment's silence, and then, with 
a great breath of pain, Lilian repeated the word. 

* Hates ?' she said. * Oh, no. Poppy I' 

' Yes, hates, I tell you ; and I don't like 
him either.' 

' Why not. Poppy ?' 

She could ask the cause of the sister's hate, 
but not the brother's. 

Poppy blushed rose-red, and then laughed 
in her old bright way. 

' He always abuses me to your cousin, 
Richard Lancross,' she said ; ' and I know he 
is constantly advising him to marry that odious 
heiress. Miss Broadmead.' 

* But nothing will make him do it ;' and 
Lilian smiled a little at the thought. ' You 
have not said how your brother is, Poppy.' 

* Oh, he is Uke a rock or an oak — quite un- 
shaken I 111 tell him you asked for him 
after you had inquired for every one else.' 

Lilian did not answer; and, after a mo- 
ment's pause. Poppy rattled on as girls do 
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when their youth is still careless, thoughtless^ 
and untouched by sorrow. 

* It is almost a miracle that Jocelyn and I 
and your cousin ' — a swift blush here flitted 
over Poppy's damask cheeks — 'were not 
caught in the storm too to-day. We were 
going for a sail, you know, when we met you, 
and then Jocelyn unaccountably changed his 
mind and rowed us ashore. Oh, I was so 
cross and angry I I would not speak to him. 
But, as mamma says, it all seems like a pro- 
vidence now. And it was so odd Jocelyn 
should have driven to the Point, and odder 
still that Mrs. Werrington should be there in 
that shabby little pony-carriage of hers just in 
time to make herself useful by driving Mr. 
Davenant straight home. And that left 
Jocelyn free to take care of you, which he 
would have done at all costs. Oh, it is a 
clear providence, the whole of it I Did it 
astonish your folk very much to see you come 
home under his charge V 

* They were surprised,' said Lilian, * and 
my father was of course frightened when he 
heard from Captain Thurlstone how it hap- 
pened that — that I was with him.' 
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' And your handsome step-mamma was not 
too well pleased, I expect/ laughed Poppy. 
* You see, drowning a too lovely step-daughter 
is quite as effectual a way of getting rid of her 
as making her marry/ 

* Poppy, why do you say such wild, wicked 
things ?' exclaimed Lilian, seizing her hand. 

* Oh, truth is always wicked !' said Poppy. 
' It is amazing to think of the ugliness of 
truth. The ghastly skeleton thing, it scares 
everybody when it stalks abroad in its bones 
without a decent fib or two to cover it ! But 
don't think that I let the skeleton out of the 
cupboard ; Mrs. Werrington is the chief de- 
linquent. At this very moment she is driving 
the ^' industrious fleas," as we call her ponies, 
all round the town in order to tell how your 
step-mother ^ 

* Oh, stop. Poppy — you distress me I And 
Mrs. Werrington, I am sure, is too good- 
natured ' 

* Is she ?' interrupted Poppy. * You ask 
the ponies what they think of her. Those 
long-suffering animals know her, and so do I !' 

* But surely Major Werrington is a great 
friend of your brother's ?' said Lilian.' 

Poppy shook her head at the question. 

4—2 
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* He is a mere cask/ she answered, * a cask 
never empty, and apparently never full. Yet 
somehow he gets the young men around him 
to laugh at him, I think. Jocelyn is obliged 
to be friendly with him, but mamma and I 
don't visit the Werringtons now. We used 
to do so, but they tried to make mischief be- 
tween us, and I quarrelled with the whole 
lot. They were always telling some tales 
about me to Jocelyn, and always supposing in 
their mean way that he did not really care 
for me because he is only my step-brother. I 
shall show them one day that there is not a 
brother in the world loves a sister better than 
my brother loves me.' 

Poppy grew warm and flushed as she 
finished, and Lilian looked at her with the ad- 
miration that one beautifiil girl feels foranother 
when there is no jealousy between them. 

'Every one knows what a good brother 
Captain Thurlstone is to you. Poppy/ she 
said, taking the girl's hand fondly. 'You 
have the same mother, and his father and 
your father are both dead. You are not like 
an ordinaiy step-brother and sister.' 

' We never think of ourselves as that,* re- 
ur ned Poppy, ' and could not if we tried. 
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Jocelyn may not be all good — not over-good, 
I mean, like a saint — but he has always been 
good to me. He has been father and brother 
in one/ 

Her eyes filled up with tears, and she 
turned away hurriedly to hide them ; then 
her glance fell on a great bunch of the freshest, 
loveUest roses lying on a chair, hidden from 
Lilian by the curtain. Poppy instantly brushed 
away her tears by a sudden joyous laugh. 

* I have a surprise for you here, Lilian — 
such a pretty, fragrant surprise. I have kept 
it for the last ; when I give it, I shall go. 
She held up the nosegay as she spoke ; it 
was all of moss rose-buds, mingled only with 
hghtest sprays of fern. * Now guess who 
sent this,' she said. 

A rush of colour, a strange flush of joy, 
chased by pain in Lilian's eyes, answered her. 

* Ah, I see you know whose taste selected 
this ! How delightfully j ealous we should make 
Mr. Davenant, if he only knew it, should we 
not, LiUan ? I should hke to see him miser- 
able, I own, because he does not like me.' 

' Oh, Poppy, do not say such things I And 
I fear I must not accept the roses.' 
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' I shall put them in your hand. I am not 
going to do so ungracious a thing as take 
them back again, for fear their perfume should 
offend Mr. Davenant's nose. Why, Jocelyn 
has just saved the man's life 1 Roses from 
our garden ought to be delightful to him.' 
. And Poppy clapped her hands and laughed 
thoughtlessly, without a shadow on her care- 
less nature of the grief preparing for two 
human hearts — the tragedy that might grow 
from bitter and slighted love. 
Lilian took the roses. 

*It was my Ufe your brother saved/ she 
said — * at least, so I feel and think. It would 
be ungrateful indeed to refuse a few flowers 
from your garden. Poppy.' 

' Shall I tell him you take them out of the 
immense gratitude you feel to him for jump- 
ing into the sea to save Saint Edgar V 

And Poppy laughed again, as lightly as a 
child. To her sorrow and passion were as 
yet only empty words. 

' Oh, do not jest on such a dreadful — such 
an awful theme I' said Lilian. * You frighten 
me. Poppy, at times. Nothing seems serious 
to you.' 
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' I am not made to be preached at/ returned 
Poppy, her rich voice ringing out in careless 
glee, so like her brother's that it sent a Uttle 
thrill of pleasure through Lilian's veins. * I 
am made to be loved and petted and laughed 
at. A short Ufe and a merry one — ^that will 
be my fate. Good-bye, Lilian/ stooping to 
kiss her. * I wish with all my heart you were 
not engaged to a Methodist.' 

' But I am not engaged to Mr. Davenant 
— ^if you mean him — not really engaged/ 
Lilian said, her very lips turning white as she 
spoke. ' The truth is, it has long been an 
understood thing between our families; he 
has always loved me, and I — oh, Poppy, 
Poppy, what shall I do ? I was content to 
let it be till lately. I thought it was a good 
and happy thing for me. They all said so.' 

She threw down her arms wearily in the 
abandonment of passion, and fixed eager, 
longing eyes on Poppy's happy face. 

Poppy was a rare adviser — a creature with 
no more discretion and sense than a swallow 
skimming the sea — a creature with a heart 
like a feather, ready to be carried away by 
the first light wind that blew — and Lilian, 
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with wistful eyes fixed on the sunny, careless 
beauty of her face, waited for words of 
wisdom from lips that knew only how to 
laugh and kiss and sing. Poppy stared at 
first with amazement paling her bright colour> 
and then she burst into speech. 

' Not engaged 1' she cried. ' Not even in 
love with Saint Edgar 1 Why, the whole world 
has been saying, not only that you are en- 
gaged, but that your marriage is fixed, and 
the said world too has clapped its hands over 
your good luck and envied you 1' 

' I cannot help what the world says ; I am 
telling you the truth. I have given no pro- 
mise to Edgar Davenant.' 

' Well, this will be a wonder indeed for me 
to take home with me T ejaculated Poppy. 

' But you will not tell it at home, Poppy X 

'Not tell it? I shall proclaim it aloud 
with a trumpet. Would you have me sel- 
fishly keep all good news only for my own 
benefit, and when I know that these three 
words, " Lilian is free," will make some one 
so inexpressibly happy V 

* You must not speak such words, Poppy. 
I am not free. I am entangled beyond aU 
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means of escape. My father looks on my 
accepting Mr. Davenant as certain, and he 
himself never dreams that I do not love him 
as truly as — as I firmly beUeve he loves me/ 

Lilian stopped, with her pulses beating 
high and a flush on her cheeks. Poppy 
was puzzled and bewildered. None of the 
influences that restrained Lilian would have 
held her back from rushing headlong on her 
own path ; but she had no time to say this. 
The door was opened quietly, yet firmly, and 
the high nose, the hard but handsome face, 
and the taU form of LiUan's step-mother be- 
came visible. 

*Lady Saterleigh is at the door waiting 
for you,' she said to Poppy, ' and she begs 
you will come without delay. Lilian, you 
are looking very flushed — ^you have been 
talking too much. I do not think I shall 
admit you again. Miss Saterleigh ; the doctor 
ordered perfect quiet.* 

Every will bent down before Mrs. Challa- 
combe's determined temper and iron ways. 
Poppy coloured to the brow, but she did not 
venture upon a remonstrance. With a little 
nervous laugh, and a slight lifting of her 
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eyelids, she kissed her friend's fevered lips 
and hurried away. 

So Lilian was left alone with the resolute 
ruler of her fate, whose hard eyes were fixed 
suspiciously on the roses clasped in her pale 
hand. 

* Miss Saterleigh brought you those X 

* Yes/ said Lilian, faintly. 

'It was extremely kind and attentive of 
her. But they are bad things for a sick- 
room. Give them to me ; I'll put them in 
water for you in the drawing-room.' 

Mrs. Challacombe's firm fingers closed on 
the flowers, and they were drawn from 
Lilian's clasp with a decision that admitted 
of no appeal. The roses had comforted her ; 
their loss brought bitterness, impotent anger, 
and secret rebellion — all which strengthened 
the resolve gathering in her heart. Lilian 
saw her roses no more. 

' I don't know what the servants have done 
with your flowers,' said Mrs. Challacombe 
carelessly the next morning, when she saw 
Lilian glance all round the room in search of 
them. ' But it does not matter. Youcangather 
a bushel of roses in the garden, if you like.' 




CHAPEE V. 



1 ILI AN'S father was a retired cap- 
tain in the Navy, a man of good 
family, but a younger son and not 
rich. He had served many years, and was a 
little broken in health now, a fact which often 
made him avoid trouble or throw it on the 
shoulders of his strong able-bodied wife. He 
used to say sometimes that he had taken her 
first as able-seaman, and had gradually pro- 
moted her to be first-lieutenant of the family 
ship, and that she made an efficient officer. 

This was true. She was upright, hard, a 
little cruel, frankly tyrannical, fond of rule, 
and honestly convinced that she was always 
in the right. Such a character makes a 
capable officer, but not a very gentle or 
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tender mother. She had five children of her 
own, three boys and two girls. The boys 
were well enough, but the girls were nob 
beautiful like her step-daughter Lilian ; there- 
fore it behoved her to get her married quickly 
and make room for her own girls. More- 
over, it was hard work to keep the house 
going and make both ends meet, so it was a 
downright duty in Lilian to marry, and to 
marry well if she could. If she accepted 
young Mr. Davenant, of the firm of Davenant 
and Lancross, ship-brokers, contractors, car- 
riers, and no one knew what besides, she 
would not only secure her own fortune, but 
also make the fortune of her brothers, who 
would certainly eventually be taken into the 
great firm. 

Thus maternal anxieties and ambition^ 
straitened means and domestic cares, all 
concurred to make Mrs. Challacombe the 
strenuous friend of Lilian's rich lover. Un- 
fortunately, other and lower feelings mingled 
with the legitimate motives that swayed her. 
She had one great fault — intense vanity. 
She was handsome, still youiig, being only 
thirty-three, and she was greedy of admira- 
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tion and attention. In an odd, curious, con- 
temptuous way she had been jealous of Lilian 
even when a child, and, now that she was a 
woman, this jealousy had grown to be the 
sting of her life, the gnawing fox whose grip 
upon her heart she hid decently, but with 
horrible pain and silent rage. 

She was a woman who Uked to show her- 
self in pubUc with two or three danglers after 
her, young fellows who felt flattered by her 
smiles, and who were always ready to send 
her bouquets, cards of invitation to all naval 
and regimental festivities, and also place at 
her disposal boats, horses, dog-carts, or any 
other possession under their command. In 
return they accepted eagerly the exquisite 
little dinners which, by strict economy on 
other days, she often gave, and by good 
management always made a pleasant success. 

It was bitterness, however, after going 
through a regular course of flirtation, to find 
that some apparently devoted swain of hers 
had in fact only laid himself out to please in 
order to enter the citadel of her home that he 
might see LiUan. 

How many times this had happened she 
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did not like to count. How many times 
some poor young fellow, sore smitten by the 
rare loveliness of Lilian's shy face, had 
played upon her step-mother's weakness and 
fed her vanity, only at last to trample it 
down, Mrs. Challacombe would not tell her- 
self even in a most secret whisper. The fact 
galled her too bitterly. She quarrelled with 
the delinquent invariably, and flung him down 
the tide like a dead leaf. Sometimes she 
quarrelled with the whole regiment to which 
he belonged, and gave it a bad character, and 
snubbed it on all possible occasions, refusing 
for herself and Lilian all hospitalities proffered. 
Captain Challacombe, good, simple man, 
saw none of these things. Easily ruled and 
managed, he sauntered to his club, read his 
paper, pottered among his vegetables, smoked 
and dozed in his sanctum, or fussed through 
his duties as a magistrate, and left all other 
business to his wife. He had every confi- 
dence in her ; he knew her capabiHty and her 
good quahties. Perhaps for these he par- 
doned her weakness and forgot that every 
one was not so happy under her sway as 
himself 
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The child of his first love — the girl-wife 
who had breathed her last sigh on his breast 
in a prayer, bespeaking his love for the little 
one just come into a sorrowful world — ^was it 
well for her to be left so entirely in the hands 
of her step-mother ? He never asked him- 
self this question. For fourteen years, ever 
since Lilian was six years old, Mrs. Challa- 
combe had been mistress of her fate, and no 
complaint had reached him. The girl's re- 
bellion was in her heart, not on her lips. 
And household smoothness and household 
quiet, are things which cannot be easily dis- 
turbed, where the iron will rules diligently 
with zealous watchfulness and suspicious care. 

There were younger children to sit on the 
father's knee when he came home from many 
a voyage, happier faces to crowd around him, 
happier voices to greet him, and Lilian 
learned to stand aside and hold her peace. 
Yet there was a silent understanding between 
her father and herself. The man knew it did 
not please his wife if he lavished too many 
caresses on this his first child ; and the child 
knew she had to pay for her father's kiss in 
some pain or sorrow which was sure to fall 
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on him or her ; so the two held aloof, and 
loved each other without outward sign of 
word or look. 

In such a home as this, where the smooth- 
ness, the quiet, and the order held down ele- 
ments which might burst one day into storm 
and make an earthquake around them, it was 
not surprising Lilian looked upon marriage as 
a relief and an escape. 

As an acquaintance she had known Edgar 
Davenant almost from childhood, when he 
was a tall boy, and was wont at children's 
parties to choose her to dance with oftener 
than mothers and governesses thought pro- 
per. Then came a long interval. Young 
Davenant went to Oxford, and from there to 
Germany to learn languages, for in the great 
firm of Davenant & Co. hving tongues were 
of more use than dead ones. 

Then his father died suddenly, and he was 
recalled, and took his father's place in the 
business, and showed himself earnest, cau- 
tious, steady, but reserved, and a little un- 
gracious in manners, yet a good son to his 
mother, who, since her husband's death, had 
become a melancholy invalid. 
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Thus, in spite of wealth, his home was 
wonderfully dull and cheerless. No sister 
brightened it, no music made it glad, no fair 
young faces were there to welcome him, no 
loving voices to chase away the day's annoy. 
From the hum and worry of business he 
came home to a deathly quiet, a chill solitude, 
in which he read away the blank hours, or 
sat brooding over busy schemes which had 
touched his brain in the midst of the day's 
work. 

Such habits of life increased his shyness 
and strengthened his reserve, till it became a 
sort of pain to him to find himself in society. 
He could bear any amount of loneliness 
better than the presence of guests and 
strangers. Thus it was no marvel that those 
few friends with whom he felt at ease were 
buckled to his very soul, and that the one 
love of his life, which had seized upon him 
even in boyhood, had possession of the very 
citadel of his being. 

Lilian felt this love in a thousand ways. 
She knew it guarded her at home from many 
a sour word ; she knew it threw a shield of 
respect on her abroad ; she knew it promised 
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her a future of wealth, honour, and safety — 
and yet she shrank from it, shrank and drifted 
on into the haven it offered her. Driven by 
the winds of circumstance, the tides of those 
secret home-influences which set upon her 
daily, and her own frank indifference to the 
attentions of any other man, she drifted with 
fatal ease towards the harbour of Edgar 
Davenant's love — drifted, to awake with a 
shock, an inward cry of terror and anguish, 
and a fevered longing to be free. 

And she was free in truth, for, falsely 
secure of his prize, her lover had delayed to 
speak the word that would have made her 
irrevocably his. 

But now, after the eventful day that he 
had passed, exhausted though he was by the 
rude clutch of that cold death from which he 
had been saved, he too awoke, and felt in the 
midst of his weary weakness a touch of 
jealous fire in his heart. He knew now — 
perhaps too late — ^that he must claim his 
darling as his own and hold her against the 
world, or other hands would snatch her from 
his arms. 

Night fell, and pain and fear came with it 
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for him as he slept fitfully and dreamed of 
love lost and life embittered by a blind delay. 

What a mockery the wealth of this 
luxurious house appeared — this house which 
contained a pale face and bed of pain, a 
weary, melancholy mistress, a heart-sick 
master, whose young, fresh hopes were fast 
turning into dust and ashes. 

There was another home at that moment 
all ablaze with light and merry with song 
and laughter. The windows were set wide 
open, and the glare of lamps streamed out- 
ward on grass and flowers, and the moonlight 
gleamed within on many a fair face and 
many a manly form. Between the waves of 
talk and laughter and song which ebbed and 
flowed there came the quiet rush of the sea, 
the whispering of leaves, and the multitu- 
dinous murmurings of the summer wind. 

All was strangely lovely, and all breathed 
of stillness and of calm through the freshened 
night, though the voices that broke upon it 
were loud and clear, and the laughter bubbled 
up too frequently, less meaning in sound than 
the babble of a brook. 

In and out among her guests there moved 
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a lively lady, very pretty still, though no 
longer young, but as ready to laugh as the 
youngest, as eager to enjoy as though time 
had not written a wrinkle on her face, 
or scattered a single gray hair among the 
brown. 

Lady Saterleigh was never the woman to 
be sad when she could be gay ; and every 
pleasant event that befell her — and she 
thought such odd things pleasant ones — she 
considered as an occasion for calling her 
friends together to rejoice with her. 

Thus it was that on this May night there 
was a military lefcee around her ; and an 
impromptu supper and dance had been got 
up with a zest and verve and success which 
follow military gatherings as easily as the 
beating of a drum. So with a little too much 
noise, a little too much popping of corks, and 
a good deal too much flirting, her guests 
were enjoying themselves. 

Not all of them perhaps, for one solitary 
figure was standing on the edge of the cliff, 
looking down upon the long line of light 
which the gleaming moon painted upon the 
waves. The garden of Lady Saterleigh's 
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villa sloped to the sea, and just at this point 
a clump of red beeches stood, throwing a 
dark shadow on the sward. Beneath the 
trees there was a seat, but the figure had 
not sought a rest there ; he was standing in 
the deepest shade, with arms folded and face 
set seawards in passionate thought. 

Presently there was a sound of coming 
steps, the rustle of a robe, the murmur of 
voices, and the figure turned quick angry 
eyes towards the disturbers of his peace, then 
moved away nearer to the cUff, and dis 
appeared as though the sea had covered him 
with her shining waves. 




CHAPTER VI. 



HAT a glorious night I' cried 
Poppy's ringing voice. ' Just look 
at that flood of silTer light upon 
the sea. It is like a robe of glory flung 
down from heaven for the waves to wear 
to keep them warm till the sun breaks out 
again.' 

'You are poetical. Miss Saterleigh,' re- 
sponded a manly voice in a tone of fervour. 
' But what is the sea to me 1 I can't look 
at it.' 

' Have you no eyes then V laughed Poppy. 

' Not when you are with me, except for 
you, and you only.' 

' Do not talk nonsense, Mr. Luffincot, 
especially when you know T hate it,' Poppy 
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replied. ' Come, I am going in now. You 
see Jocelyn is not here ; lie is wandering 
somewhere, doubtless with a fair partner.' 

' Of course he is, and I did not want in the 
least to look for him ; it was only an excuse, 
you see, to get you into the garden. Miss 
Saterleigh, do not go, I entreat you. Here 
is a seat — will you sit down a moment and 
listen to me V 

Poppy hesitated and looked lovely as she 
stood in a flood of moonlight, her face up- 
turned and a httle pale, her shining eyes 
slightly troubled, her lips apart, half inclined 
to femUe, and her bare white arms gleaming 
like snow as they held up her ivory-coloured 
trailing robe. 

' Of what use is it for me to listen, if you 
are going to begin the old story, Mr. 
Luffincot ?' she asked. ' You know I an- 
swered that long ago.' 

The miserable lieutenant sighed deeply. 
It was the old story of his slighted love that ha 
was going to repeat ; but he would deny that 
now, and coin a new invention glibly — ^any- 
thing to keep her by his side a moment in 
this enchanted solitude. 
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*No, no, Miss Saterleigh; I assure you 
I would not trouble you with that for worlds. 
I look upon myself as shunted ; I shall not 
come out of the siding unless you ask me/ 

Poppy was reassured ; while her lovers 
talked lightly and made love a jest, she was 
quite happy, and ready to flirt with them — 
when they grew serious, she ran away. 

*Well, if it is something new, I will stay 
and hear it,' she said ; * but you must not be 
long in telling it, for I am engaged for the 
next waltz.' 

* Do sit down,' the poor young lieutenant 
cried pleadingly ; ' I cannot find a word to 
say while you stand there looking ready to 
fly in an instant.' 

So Poppy sat beneath the beech trees and 
waited a Uttle impatiently for the promised 
utterance. But Mr. LuflBncot had not in 
reality the faintest notion of what he was 
going to say ; to keep Poppy by his side for 
one delicious moment was the sole thought 
his brain held, so he felt he must make 
a dash wildly at any idea that came upper- 
most, and blurt it out. 

' I want to tell you that Harwood is des- 
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perate spoons on your friend Miss Challa- 
•combe/ 

' As if I did not know that 1' said Poppy, 
lialf-rising. 

*No — stop a minute. That's not all. 
And the handsome step-mamma fancies he is 
Iter devoted slave, and she has asked him to 
dinner for the twenty-fifth. There is to be 
a, party on that day, I believe/ 

* Nothing of the kind/ answered Poppy. 
** Your information is all false. The twenty- 
fifth is Lilian's birthday, and her father 
wanted to have a party in honour of it, but of 
<50urse he was not allowed to give his 
■daughter a pleasure. However, Lilian won't 
be without 2ufete on her birthday, for our ball 
is fixed for the twenty-fifth/ 

* Oh 1' Mr. Lufiincot returned, in a voice 
which showed he was thinking unutterable 
things. ' So it is Miss Challacombe's birth- 
day 1 That accounts for — ^for ^ And he 

stopped suddenly. 

* For what ?' asked Poppy. 

' Oh^ nothing 1 Only poor Harwood was 
awfully cut up at the ball being fixed for the 
twenty-fifth. He is ordered on that day to 
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take a detachment down to some beastly little 
fort in Cornwall. He heard his name was 
down for duty, and thought at first he was on 
guard, but it has turned out worse than that. 
And he'll be cheated out of his dinner 
too, won't he ?* 

* ThUt is not likely ; Mrs. Challacombe will 
change her day to suit him. What a sim- 
pleton he is to flirt with her 1' 

^ I am always telling him so,' exclaimed 
LuflBncot, drawing a little nearer to the 
princess of his adorations, delighted at this 
rare chance of holding her by his side. * But 
he is a fellow who won't listen to words 
of wisdom — he is bent on making a fool of 
himself Of what use, you know, is it for him 
to run after the lovely Miss Challacombe, 
when she is engaged to Davenant T 

* That is quite a mistake,' said Poppy in a 
tone of triumph ; * Lilian is no more engaged 
than I am.' 

* Then, like you, she can be engaged any 
minute she pleases,' returned the lieutenant, 
* and it is a hopeless afiair to run after her. 
Money always wins, and Davenant is made 
of money. He'll marry her, depend on it.' 
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* I wish you •would not be so disagreeable, 
Mr. Lufl&ncot/ Poppy said pettishly. * I 
don't believe in money winning everything.' 

' In marriage it always carries the day, so 
Harwood says,' answered Luffincot ruefully^ 
* though I was willing this very morning to 
make him a bet to the contrary.' 

' Were you presmning to make bets about 
Miss Challacombe ?' asked Poppy. Luffincot 
shook his head. 

' No ; but I dare not tell you what the bet 
was.' 

' Then it was about me !' exclaimed the 
girl quickly. * And I think it very ungentle- 
manly of you 1 It is well my brother does 
not know it.' 

* Your brother does not like me — I know 
that,' said Luffincot ; * and I know why too, 
I presumed to give him advice once. I told 
him he had no chance against a mine of 
wealth like Davenant.' 

* Oh dear 1' cried Poppy. ' I wish people 
would let each other alone. And I suppose 
you have been interfering about me too, 
Mr. Luffincot, and making impertinent bets 
about me ?' 
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' No, I have not, Miss Saterleigh. I did 
not make the bet ; and, if I had, it would 
have been on your side.' 

'On my side?' echoed Poppy. 'Please 
explain, Mr. Lufl&ncot, or you and I will 
never be friends again.' 

' Well, if you won't be angry, I'll make a 
clean breast of it. Promise full forgiveness ' 
— and he caught her hand and held it — * or I 
will remain silent as a pyramid.' 

Poppy was curious and a coquette. She 
did not withdraw her hand from the amorous 
clasp of the poor senseless young fellow whose 
brains and wit, even when unquenched by 
champagne, were not always equal to the 
puzzles of Ufe. 

* I promise,' she said, with a light laugh. 

. * And will you give me a kiss if I tell you?' 
he asked now, bending down to look into her 
face with his most pleading look and eyes full 
of longing. 

* No,' said Poppy shortly ; * I am quite 
sure your nonsense is not worth that.' 

* Of course it is not worth that. There is 
nothing in the whole world worth a kiss of 
yours— to me/ the young fellow said, with a 
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deep sigh, pressing her hand with trembUng 
fingers. 'But you'll give me one to-night, 
for the last time, won't you ?' 

Poppy had no more discretion than a bird 
or a flower ; she always rushed into her flir- 
tations in a headlong heedless way, and broke 
them ofi; or escaped from them, with more or 
less of vexation and blame to herself and 
friends, without gaining one whit more of 
experience and prudence. 

* I don't know,' she said, with pretty hesi- 
tation and coquetry. ' It depends entirely on 
the value of the revelation you are going to 
make. If it is anything about the regiment, 
I shall not care for it. I am tired of 
*' shop." ' 

' There is no " shop " in it,' declared Lufiin- 
cot eagerly, and he stole his arm behind the 
seat on which she leant. ' It is about Miss 
Broadmead.' 

'What can there be interesting to tell 
about that flat-faced heiress ?' asked Poppy 
contemptuously. 

' Not about her alone. She is duller than a 
dead oyster, but you know when she pits her- 
self against you she gets entertaining.' 
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Luffincot's arm had dropped now from tlie 
seat to Poppy's waist, and she, heedless, 
flighty, and childish in her nature, thought 
no more of this than if his arm, with all its 
hounding veins, were the branch of a dead 

tree. 

* Against me T she exclaimed, quite excited 
by curiosity. ' Now what can that fish of a 
girl want to rival me in ? Does she mean to 
wear my own particular flower, and deck her 
putty-coloured hair with poppies wherever 
she goes ?' 

Very close indeed was Luffincot's own 
mihtary-cut hair to Poppy's raven tresses as 
he answered her. 

•No; she'll hardly try that; shell leave 
you the poppy, but she'll take an admirer of 
yours away if she can.' 

* You !' she cried, with one of the sweetest, 
prettiest little laughs, and drew her face 
slightly away from its too close proximity to 
the close-trimmed head approaching nearer, 
inch by inch. 

'Mel Do you think she would conde- 
scend to look at a poor sub, whose face is his 
fortune, or his misfortune, considering his 
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^^^_____^__ ' 

Ugliness ? No, she flies at much higher 
game. She wants the best string to your 
how, Poppy — the one I'm generous enough 
to hope you'll win, since there is no chance 
for myself.' 

Poppy's face and neck were one painful 
crimson blush, and in her bright eyes there 
gathered a dark cloud of dismay, yet she 
essayed a laugh. 

* Now who can my '^ best string " be, I 
wonder. I fear they are all bad alike.' 

* Don't pretend ignorance, Poppy. You 
know there is one well worth having ; and I 
wish I was in his shoes. I would change 
skeletons with him if I could. I should get 
a thought or two of yours then, Poppy.' And 
with a sigh which came out of his very heart 
he lifted her hand and bent his lips upon it 
with a hungry kiss. 

This kind of worship did not at all dis- 
please Poppy ; people might be as desperate 
about her as they liked, it only amused her. 
She never thought that pain and passion and 
sorrow were mingled with human love. 
Light as a butterfly was the Cupid of her 
dreams; not yet had any arrow from his 
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quiver brought the sting of a tear to her 
bright laughing eyes. 

* Don't be silly/ she said, struggling 
sKghtly to free her imprisoned hand. ' And 
I reaUy don't know whom you mean/ 

' Yes, you do, Poppy/ 

* Well, is he here to-night ?' 

* You know he is not. If he were, you 
would not have spoken to me. He is nursing 
his friend, Saint Edgar/ 

Once more the tide of crimson rushed to 
her face, and she bent forward and with 
nervous fingers twisted the poppies on her 
dress. 

* Oh, I understand you now 1 But he is 
not a beau of mine.' 

'Don't fib,' said Mr. Luffincot; 4t's naughty, 
and it makes you blush, which is distracting. 
Am I not fathoms deep in love already ? 
Poppy j you are lovely to-night — ^you make me 
desperate.' 

His lips were on her hand again, and Poppy 
uttered not a word. He pressed his arm 
tighter around her, her polished shoulder 
touched his sleeve, and still she was silent, 
with eyes fixed upon the sea, while he closed 
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his in perfect bliss, and asked himself if he 
were dreaming. If he was, Poppy awoke 
him a little rudely. 

* Let me go/ she said, drawing back 
hurriedly. ' You are so absurd, Mr. Luffin- 
cot ; one can't talk to you in peace. Is this 
news of yours true ?' 

'Quite true,' returned Mr. Luffincot, 
straightening himself and removing his 
snubbed arm with a rueful air. * I was afraid 
it would vex you. Yes, the Broadmead net 
is around him, and if they can they'll catch 
him alive.' 

* But they cannot,' Poppy said ; and a 
smile brought her pretty dimples into the 
moonlight. ' The girl is so ugly.' 

* But the Broadmead estate is lovely,' Mr. 
Luffincot answered. 

* It is mortgaged/ Poppy returned. 

* The money in the Lancross firm would 
set it free. All the tighter will that circum- 
stance draw the net around the struggling 
fish.' 

* You are talking disagreeably. I shall go,' 
said Poppy, half rising. ' And I do not care 
in the least for Rose Broadmead. What a 
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rose I It would not tempt a wasp, much less 
a honey-bee/ 

* Therefore I was willing to bet two to one 
on the lovely Field-flower/ said the heutenant, 
detaining Poppy by her struggling hand. ' I 
know you wiU win. and, hard aa it is for me 
to bear, I shall be glad to see you triumph/ 

* So you have presumed to make bets on 
me r Poppy criJk. feeling she ought to be 
angry, and yet really too heedless to care. 

' No, I proposed a bet only to Harwood, 
and I tell you of it myself because I am 
quite sure your brother sucked it out of 
that old sponge Werrington, and I expect — 
on my life I do — there'll be a row between 
us.' 

Poppy was silent ; a shadow of vexed fear 
passed over her. Somehow, as she was 
obliged to own, if ever a cloud fell upon their 
too gay and careless home, it came through 
her. 

* You are not downright angry, I hope ?' 
said her would-be lover. * You promised to 
forgive me, you know.' 

* Oh, what is the use of forgiving you when 
you have done mischief?' the girl cried 
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crossly. * I am going in — I have stayed here 
too long/ 

* One minute — only one minute longer/ 
pleaded the lieutenant. ' You have not paid 
me for my news ; is it not worth a kiss ?' 

' It is worth nothing. What are the 
Broadmeads to me, or Kichard Lancross 
either V 

*I wish you were telling truth. Poppy. 
But I know he is something to you, some- 
thing more than I shall ever be ; and I have 
a feeling at my heart which tells me this is 
the last friendly talk you and I shall ever 
hold together. Come, you won't refuse me a 
kiss, a last kiss, for old friendship's sake 1' 

' A " last " ? Don't you mean a first ?' said 
Poppy, just lifting up her eyelids, and giving 
him one shining glance which set his heart 
beating. 

* No — I have kissed you twice. I have 
the record here ' — and he laid his hand upon 
Ms left side with as tender a look as his ugly, 
kindly face could gather up — 'here, Poppy, 
where the memory will live while my heart 
beats. The first kiss was at our pic-nic at Ivy 
Bridge, when ' 
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' Oh, I don't want to hear when it was I 
How can you remember such nonsense ?' 

' Lightly given, lightly forgotten/ Luffincot 
said, bending towards her averted face, on 
which the moonlight and the shadows flitted, 
giving it a momentary look of pale tender- 
ness. * Don't be hard-hearted. Poppy — I 
have loved you so long. Give me one last 
kiss — I'll never ask again — and I'll say good- 
bye and Heaven bless you, Poppy.' 

He had his arm around her ; she leaned 
her head a little forward, yielding as lightly, 
as carelessly, as a flower does to a butterfly, 
and his longing, eager lips were close upon 
her warm cheek, when there rose above the 
cliff* — springing, as it were, from the glisten- 
ing sea spread before them — the same tall 
figure that had disappeared over the edge 
some half-an-hour before. 




CHAPTER VII. 



ITH a sheepish look upon his simple 
face, a dismayed and astounded air 
about his well-drilled form, the 
boyish lover of Poppy stood up as her brother 
came forward to greet them. 

' Phoebe/ he said, with an intonation in his 
voice which gave her a little electric shock, 
* why are you here ? And without even a 
cloak on your shoulders 1' he added, glancing 
at her bared neck. 'Luffincot, you should 
have had more sense than to expose my sister 
to the night air in this way ; every one knows 
she is not strong.' 

' 111 run and fetch a cloak,' gasped Luffin- 
cot, preparing gladly to fly. 

' You'll do no such thing. We will all go 
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in together now, if you please. I will take 
charge of my sister to the house ; you can 
follow us. Phoebe, take my arm/ 

It was only when he was very angry that 
Jocelyn Thurlstone dropped his sister's pet 
name and called her by the one that her god- 
mother had given her. As she touched his 
arm she felt this anger through all her ner- 
vous sensitive frame, and she shivered from 
head to foot. 

' I thought so/ said Thurlstone, in a quiet 
tone. ' You have caught cold. You will be 
ill to-morrow. Another time, Luffincot, if 
you wish to admire the moon with Miss 
Saterleigh, perhaps you will have the kind- 
ness to fetch her a shawl.' 

' Don't, don't I' begged Poppy, pressing his 
arm. 

' I am sure I am exceedingly sorry ; I am 

more distressed than words can ' began 

poor Luffincot, as he followed them in a 
snubbed way, looking as miserable as a scolded 
dog. 

' Oh, do be quiet T snapped Poppy, looking 
back at him. ' I hate such a fuss about 
nothing.' 
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Luffincot swallowed the rest of his sentence 
almost in tears, and not a word more was said 
till they heard the clash of music and the 
sound of dancing feet. 

'You can fetch a shawl now/ said Thurl- 
stone; 'and you can let my mother know 
that you are bringing it to my sister, and 
that I am with her.' 

LuflBncot flew like an arrow, and in another 
instant, as they stood beneath the window, 
they heard him saying aloud — 

' I want Miss Saterleigh's shawl. She is in 
the garden with her brother, and they have 
sent me to fetch it.' 

' You see, Phoebe, that I am obliged to let 
a fool like that tell fibs for you. Is it pleasant 
for me to stoop to a meanness to keep an ass 
from braying out my sister s name and putting 
a slur on it 1' 

Thurlstone spoke with a fire and an ex- 
asperation that astonished Poppy. 

'There is no need for so much anger,' 
she said, pettishly. ' I have done no harm; 
I have sat out a dance or two — that is all.' 

' No harm !' repeated her brother. ' You 
will do deadly harm one day, child, with these 
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follies. If these were the days of duelling, I 
should have grass growing over me by this 
time/ he added, in a lighter tone. 

Poppy laughed at this, but she clung closer 
to her brother's arm, and pressed against his 
side. 

' Well, but Luffincot is such a fool,' she saii 
' What does my staying out with him matter 1* 

' It matters this, that he was never so near 
being drowned as he was just now. He was 
going to kiss you. Had he done it, I should 
have thrown him over the cliff.' 

Poppy's heart gave a great bound; she 
liked her brother to feel like this about her ; 
it made her eyes glisten and her cheeks bum. 
She leant her head upon his shoulder, and 
kissed him. 

' Make it up with me, Joy,' she. said. * You 
know I would trample upon Luffincot to please 
you.' 

' I do not want you to trample upon any 
one, Poppy ; all I ask is that you will learn a 
little discretion, or you will never win a wise 
man. You will have fools like Luffincot 
around you in plenty, but never any other but 
fools.' 
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Poppy koew what he meant, and turned 
away her head in silence. Richard Lancross 
bore a character for caution and a certain 
foresight which perhaps belong to men of 
business, and he was apparently the last man in 
the world to be carried away by a passion for 
a flighty girl. A steady nature might win 
him, a light one never would, said those who 
watched events. 

' Remember my warning/ resumed Jocelyn 
hurriedly, ' or you will cause a quarrel between 
that simple Luffincot and me. Recollect he 
has already made you the subject of bets and 
bandied your name about in a barrack-room. 
I have heard this from Werrington, and know 
it is true.' 

* Here is the shawl,' cried Luffincot, run- 
ning towards them ; ' but Lady Saterleigh 
says you must come in at once. Excuse my 
being her messenger.' 

All three entered the pretty drawing-room 
together, where lights blazed, and a piano 
and violin, in wild, fast time, were beating 
out the strains of a waltz, to which a few 
couples danced furiously. 

Not dancing, but seated on a lounge beside 
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a heavy, fair, fat girl, to whom he was talking, 
was Richard Lancross. A blush of fire flashed 
over Poppy's face ; then she bowed to him 
without a smile, and, turning to Luffincot, 
she said to him, beaming upon him in her . 
brightest way : 

' This is our dance, I think.' 

Like a spaniel he obeyed her slightest 
signal, and in another instant they were in 
the midst of the dancers. 

Jocelyn strolled up to the spot where his 
mother stood, surrounded by a group of 
dowagers. 

' Where have you been ?' said Lady Sater- 
leigh, laying her pretty slender hand on his 
shoulder. * It is too bad, Jocelyn, to run 
away from your guests.' 

* I have been strolling in the garden with 
Poppy and Luffincot. We have been down 
by the sea ; there was no resisting the glory 
of the moonlight.' 

* Surely you have had enough of the sea 
for one day. Captain Thurlstone,' remarked 
Lady Broadmead, the stoutest of the dow- 
agers. * Rose and I have just been hearing 
the history of your brave act from Mr. Lan- 
cross.' 
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* Oh, yes 1 How good of you 1 How 
splendid of you !' exclaimed that young lady. 

* You'll get a medal now, won't you ? And 
I am sure Mr. Davenant ought to be grateful 
to you all his life long.' 

Her words tingled like the buzz of wasps 
in Thurlstone's ears. If Edgar Davenant's 
feelings could be interpreted by his own, 
there would certainly be very little gratitude 
in them. 

' Mr. Davenant owes me nothing/ he re- 
turned, a little stiffly. * I rushed to the 
rescue of old Dan Tregoon, who is an eccen- 
tric worth preserving, and my seizing hold of 
Davenant was quite an incidental affair.' 

' How modest you are 1' said Miss Broad- 
mead, simpering; and, turning her bright 
blue eyes on Richard Lancross, she added, 

* Don't you think he might be a little proud 
without blame? He saves two lives — no, 
three, I mean — and calls it "quite an inci- 
dental affair." ' 

* Who was the third ?' asked Richard, in a 
tone by no means enthusiastic. 

* Is it possible you don't know ? Has not 
your friend Mr. Davenant told you ?' returned 
the young lady. 
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' No/ Richard said, shortly. 

* Well, it was Miss Challacombe, of course/ 

* I never heard she was in any danger.' 

' Oh, yes, she was I And Captain Thurl- 
stone dashed into the waves and dragged her 
from the boat just before it upset. I am sur- 
prised Mr. Davenant did not tell you.' 

Perhaps Eichard was a little surprised also, 
but, if so, he kept his thoughts to himself. 

'Poor Davenant was so knocked up,' he 
said ; ' he was not in a state to talk much.' 

* No, I dare say not. And Miss Challa- 
combe too was so overcome and frightened 
that she is not well enough to come here to- 
night.' 

' Oh, I thought Miss Challacombe was not 
here simply because Davenant was ill and 
had to stay away !' said Richard. ' That 
seemed the natural cause of her absence to 
me.' 

' Ts it such a settled affair as that ?' asked 
Miss Brqadmead, with eyes rather goggle 
and amazed. 

* Certainly. There is no one knows Dave- 
nant's intentions better than I do, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that he intends to 
marry Miss Challacombe.' 
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Lady Broadmead had listened to this con- 
versation, and she now drew nearer and seated 
herself close by Richard and her daughter. 
The crowd around them had thinned con- 
siderably, for the dance was over, and Thurl- 
stone and others had convoyed tired partners 
and hungry dowagers to the refreshment- 
room. 

'I am surprised at what you say, Mr. 
Lancross,' Lady Broadmead observed, ' for 
I assure you that only this very evening Miss 
Saterleigh told me in confidence, as a fact, 
that there was no engagement between your 
friend and Miss Challacombe.' 

' I don't know how Miss Saterleigh gets at 
her facts,' returned Richard, looking much 
annoyed ; * but I had mine from Davenant 
himself.' 

'And he is really going to marry Miss 
Challacombe ?' 

* Yes, if she will have him.' 

' Oh, there can be no doubt about that if 
he only asks her T remarked the lady, twirling 
her fan with a smile, which said more than 
she could have ventured upon in words. * The 
Challacombes are quite poor ; and then there's 
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the step-mother and the other children ; and 
altogether — oh dear, I do not think Mr. 
Davenant need be under any apprehension 
about being accepted T 

* I don't know that he is/ said Richard, a 
little drily. 

* No, of course not. He is so very eligible 
and delightful and charming, and all that. 
And then your firm has such a world-wide 
reputation for wealth and integrity. Oh, I 
am sure Miss Challacombe is a very happy 
girl I And the papa and the mamma, I sup- 
pose, are delighted? It is such a satisfac- 
tory settlement, you see, for a girl with no 
money.' 

'Well, I hope she likes him,' said Miss 
Broadmead, with sudden energy. ' If I were 
going to be married, I would much rather 
have a man I liked than all the satisfactory 
settlements in the world.' 

' You can afford to say that, my love ; 
can't she, Mr. Lancross ? You are an heiress ; 
there can never be any suspicion of other 
motive than love in yoiir marriage, even if 
you choose a very wealthy man. Most girls, 
poor things, are obliged to marry for a home.' 
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' Oh, mamma, what a horrid idea !' said 
Miss Rose, looking down in modest conster- 
nation upon her little podgy hands. 'You 
really quite frighten me. What is a home 
without love ?' 

This was rather overwhelming to Richard 
Lancross. He began to think of beating a 
retreat. 

' There is Miss Saterleigh/ he said. ' I 
must go and ask her to dance — I have not 
spoken to her yet.' 

* Apparently she is abeady provided with 
a partner,' returned Rose with a small laugh, 
as Poppy, after one hurried glance, again left 
the room leaning on a gentleman's arm. 
'She is always surrounded with admirers. 
But then it is no wonder, she is so very 
handsome.' 

' It is a pity she is such a ruthless flirt,' 
said Lady Broadmead ; ' she does herself 
a great deal of harm by it.' 

' Is she a flirt ?' asked Richard carelessly. 

' Dear me, Mr. Lancross, no one thinks 
of asking that 1 They use their eyes, to be 
sure, and judge for themselves. She is 
always surrounded by a group of miUtary 
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admirers, not one of whom means marriage. 
Dear, dear, it is such a pity I A very pretty 
girl too, doubtless, and yet now quite a 
" garrison hack T Oh, I am afraid she is 
very much talked of T 

*Do you mean ill-naturedly?' asked Mr. 
Lancross in a very incisive tone. 

Lady Broadmead bristled slightly. 

'No, not ill-naturedly,' she said — 'at 
least not more so than girls must expect 
if they choose to be fast and brave the world. 
Rose, my love ' — ^bending past Richard to 
address her daughter — 'did you not observe 
to me some time ago that you saw Miss 
Saterleigh go into the garden with that pink- 
faced young man whom we met at the 
Werringtons' ?' 

'Yes, mamma. She went just after the 
first waltz — oh, ever so long ago !' 

' Her brother was not with her I think, my 
dear ?' 

'No; he was not in the room. Lady 
Saterleigh was looking for him. I don't 
know where he was.' 

' Poor young fellow 1' said Lady Broad- 
mead in a tone of intense pity. 'Yes, I 
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understood it all directly I saw him come 
back with them. He is always trying to 
screen her follies/ 

Richard Lancross felt excessively irritated — 
he burned to take Poppy's part, and yet in 
his heart he condemned her, and all the more 
because he had himself profited, in one or two 
slight instances, by her lack of discretion. 
He had held her hand, he had looked into 
her eyes, he had touched her cheek, and he 
remembered these things now against her; 
so he gnawed his lip and kept silent. 

' But perhaps Miss Saterleigh is engaged 
to that ugly pink-faced young officer,' said 
Miss Broadmead ; ' and, if so, you really 
ought not to have said anything about their 
little stroll together. It is very naughty 
of you, mamma,' concluded playful Miss 
Rose, *and T shall not tell you anything 
again.' 

* Well, if she is engaged, I dare say 
Mr. Lancross will know it, as he is such 
a friend of hers. Is she going to marry tliat 
young fellow ?' 

Lady Broadmead's question, put with her 
sweetest smile — a smile that expanded her 
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countenance amazingly — roused Ricliard's 
ire to a point beyond patience. 

*Wliat?* he cried. * Marry Luffincot? 
Why, he is a boy — ^he is younger than her- 
self, I believe I I am quite sure she has 
never thought of such an absurdity. I beg 
your pardon. Lady Broadmead, for being a 
little warm. I really know nothing of Miss 
Saterleigh's aflairs. I am not such a friend of 
hers as you imagine. However, if I can get 
a dance with her by-and-by, I will ask her if 
she means to accept the devotions of her 
pink-faced admirer, and then I will let you 
know her answer — shall I V 

* Oh, you wicked man T said Miss Kose. 
' You would not be so cruel as to tell of us, I 
am sure.' 

The room was full again. The tired 
pianist, having refreshed himself, struck a 
few chords with long clammy hands and 
breathed a deep sigh, and then looked up at 
the violin, which was tuning itself in an 
exasperating manner. The violinist, being 
the more jovial man, nodded in a happy way, 
and then dashed into a galop, as if cham- 
pagne were in his fingers. 
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* I cannot resist that/ said Richard ; and^ 
rising, he strolled away. 

The instant he was gone Rose turned to 
her mother with a changed face. 

* You have vexed him, mamma — you 
ought not to have said a word about that 
girl. You have done harm — I am sure of 
it — and I shall be miserable now. You see 
he has not asked me to dance.' 

Her colourless face grew shadowed and 
dismal, her pale lips shook. She looked 
down to hide her tears. 

'My dear Rose, don't betray yourself 
here. I know what I am about. I have 
done quite right to let him hear how that 
girl is spoken of in society. And he has 
sense enough to know that, if a lady ventures 
to say a word about her, the men will say 
ten times more amongst themselves. It is 
the men in fact who talk about her, and 
then it comes round to us. We women don't 
set the talk afloat. All the scandal begins 
first at that abominable club. As for her 
brother, I pity him ; he'll get into a scrape 
one day through her — ^you'll see.' 

At this moment Lady Saterleigh ran up to 
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them as if she were a girl of twenty, her eyes 
neariy as bright as Poppy's, her pretty face 
flushed and sparkling. 

*My dear Lady Broadmead,* she cried^ 
* have you not been in to supper V 

* Oh, yes, thanks— long ago T 

•But you'll go again? Here is Jocelyn 
ready to conduct you. I am so afraid you 
are not enjoying yourself.' 

• I am spending a delightful evening,' said 
the stout lady, looking bads: to smile and tell 
the fib, as Captain Thurlstone conducted her^ 
for the third time to the supper-table, 

'Now I am going to find you a partner, 
Miss Broadmead,' cried lively Lady Sater- 
leigh. ' I cannot think of allowing you to 
sit out a dance, and so many beaux longing^ 
to get a chance of dancing with you.' 

Miss Broadmead smiled a little super- 
ciliously. She looked down upon military 
society as being impecunious and uncertain in 
its movements ; nevertheless, beaux not being 
so numerous apparently as supposed, she was 
glad to dance with the pink-faced young 
officer, whom Lady Saterleigh led up to her,, 
blushing uncomfortably. 
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* Mr. Luffincot — Miss Broadmead.' 

* Pleasure of this dance V said Luffincot. 
And Miss Broadmead smiled a sweet 

assent. 

As she pranced up and down in the 
hard galop, she saw sitting out in the 
cool verandah, among roses and jessamine, 
Eichard Lancross and Poppy, looking 
brilliantly beautiful beneath the dazzling 
light of the clear May moon. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



iUERE is no doubt of it, my love/ 
said Captain Challacombe. ' It 
would be a splendid match for 
Lilian. And, as you obBerve, it would 
perhaps in time turn out a good thing for the 
boys — ^yes, and for ihe girls too, may be.' 

' Of course it would,' Mrs. Challacombe 
returned, following up her husband quickly 
as he pottered round the garden. ' And I 
wonder, John, you don't exert yourself a 
little more about the matter.' 

' Exert myself, my dear 1 What in the 
world could I do ? I am always very civil 
to the young fellow, and I am sure he walks 
in and out of my house just as he pleases.' 

' That's just it ; you have no right to allow 
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that You should speak to him, and tell him 
that a man can't single out a girl for atten- 
tions in this way without doing her harm ; 
therefore he must drop them at once.' 

Captain Challacombe lifted his jolly red- 
dened face from the geranium-pot over which 
he was stooping and stared hard at his hand- 
some wife. 

' What, my dear ? Do you want to have 
Mr. Davenant forbidden the house X 

* Don't be a simpleton, John 1 Can't you 
see that in saying this to Mr. Davenant you 
will give him the opportunity for which he is 
seeking, and he'll speak out at once ?' 

' Well, I would rather he spoke out of his 
own accord. My girl is too good to throw at 
any man's head ;' and Captain Challacombe 
ambled off to another part of the garden with 
two flower-pots under each arm. 

Again his wife followed him closely, and 
seized his coat-tail as he went down on hands 
and knees upon his gardening-mat. 

' Do leave that idiotic work alone, John, 
and listen to me. One would think those old 
scrubby geraniums were worth moro to you 
than your children's lives. ^ 
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Thiis rebuked. Captain Challacombe thrust 
his trowel into the earth, and stood up meekly 
to hear what his wife had to say. 

' It is a lovely day for potting out, my 
dear, and I think I could listen just as well — 
but there — never mind — I am all ears now/ 

' It is time you should be,' said Mrs. Challa- 
combe snappishly ; * and, if you were all eyes 
too, perhaps you would see a little of what is 
going on under your nose.' 

This was rather an unfortunate speech ; it 
brought a swift vision to Captain Challa- 
combe's mind of the many little dinners and 
the goodly young men who ate them. 

' What is it X he said. * Is it the butcher's 
bill or the wine 1' 

* My patience, John I When it is either of 
those, you blame me. I think I manage 
those things pretty well, without overstepping 
bounds or worrying your mind.' 

' So you do, my dear,' said the Captain, 
much relieved, * but so many dinners lately 
have made me rather anxious.' 

* There is no need,' interposed his wife hur- 
riedly. ' What with your fine vegetables and 
fruit ' — ^this was his weak point, and flattered 
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him into a smile — 'and my good manage- 
ment, our dinners cost us very little. I 
nearly always get the fish as a present, or I 
let old Dan Tregoon have a few vegetables or 
flowers for them, and he is quite content. 
And then the Davenants never hear of our 
having a party that they don't send some- 
thing which they know is exactly the thing I 
want. It is very nice of them, and I shall 
miss their kindness terribly when it all stops.' 
' Stops, my dear X 

* Yes, stops ; it won't go on for ever.' 
*Well, I don't know that I want to be 

under any obhgation to them or any other 
rich folk,' said the sturdy Captain. * I always 
make a point of returning them gift for gift.' 

* Nonsense, John 1 As if your presents 
could be compared with theirs I A bundle 
of early asparagus, a bunch of flowers, a few 
rubbishy old curiosities you picked up among 
the savages — what are these in comparison 
with cases of champagne, haunches of 
venison, braces of birds ' 

* There, there — stop, Lucy ; you make me 
feel like a beggar. I won't have any more 
of it.' 
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' That's the truest word you have said yet ; 
it is quite certain you won't have any more 
of it for very long, and equally certain that 
you might have it and ten times more, all 
your life, and yet not feel Uke a beggar, nor 
yet be under much of an obligation. I can 
tell you one thing — when it does stop, the 
butcher's bill and the wine-bill won't be what 
they are now. I can't stave off trouble from 
this house for ever.' 

* What are you driving at, Lucy?' cried the 
Captain, wiping his hot forehead as his 
mental eye swept the horizon of the future 
for the storms and rocks that loomed ahead. 

* I don't want to be mean,' said Mrs. Chal- 
lacombe, * or to seem mean, but I can't help 
thinking of my children, and I know the 
Davenant connexion would be a good thing 
for them. As for the little presents that fall 
in now, they appear to be fair enough, con- 
sidering that Edgar is here either to lunch or 
to dine at least three times a week, and I am 
always obliged to make a little difference for 
him, though I say I don't.' 

Her husband heaved a great sigh of relief^ 
and stooped for his trowel again. 
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' Yes, my love — ^yes ; looking on it in that 
light, the presents are not more on their side- 
than on ours. We can't afford to give the 
young fellow free quarters — ^he knows that ; 
so you need not fear, Lucy ; I shall not make 
myself uncomfortable about the matter. Now 
for the geraniums ; I have put out six dozen 
for this day's work.' And Captain Challa* 
combe trotted away again with cheerful 
alacrity towards his beloved greenhouse. 

' John,' cried his wife's voice sharply, ' what 
are you running off for ? The garden can wait, 
and my business can't.' 

The man turned back with a dismayed 
face. 

* I thought you had said your say, my 
love.' 

* No, I have only just begun it.' 

* Then I wish you would be quick, Lucy. 
I believe I shall have a sunstroke if I stand 
here much longer doing nothing. You women 
never go straight before the wind ; you tack 
to twenty points, and never know on which 
you are sailing.' 

When Captain Challacombe grew nautical,, 
he also grew angry, and aware of this, Mrs» 
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Challacombe very rarely pushed his patience 
an inch farther. 

* The long and the short of it is, John, that, if 
you can't make young Davenant speak out at 
once, he will never speak, for, while he has 
been dilly-dallying with his happiness, some 
one else has stepped in who will snatch it from 
him/ 

* Some one else ?* repeated her husband, 
dropping two flower-pots and breaking them. 
* Some one else coming after Lilian, do you 
mean?' 

*My meaning is plain enough,' said Mrs. 
Challacombe, with a flash in her handsome 
eyes ; * and I only wish his regiment was 
ordered to India to-morrow.' 

* It is not one of those military idlers, I 
hope ?' 

' Yes it is— and one of the worst of them, 
too.' 

* Ah, I thought you asked that young Har- 
wood too often to the house 1 You should 
not do it, Lucy.' 

This was a disagreeable turn in afiairs. 
Mrs. Challacombe stared for an instant at her 
husband, and then burst into a laugh. 
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' What a goose you are, John I Har- 
wood is a very good fellow, and he thinks no 
more of Lilian than he does of — of our cook/ 

* I am glad to hear it. But, if you invite 
him so often, he'll be the next to be in love 
with her, that's certain/ 

* It is not Harwood, and it never will 
be Harwood,' returned Mrs. Challacombe, 
sharply. * It is that gay wild yoimg fellow in 
the Lancers — Thurlstone.' 

' Thurlstone ? Why, he has never been in- 
side my house 1' 

' No ; I have taken care of that. But it 
does not matter ; he is in love with Lihan, 
and she is growing sentimental about him, 
and the sole way to stop it will be to get her 
engaged to Davenant at once.' 

* Yes, so it will. I'll take your advice, 
Lucy — I'll speak to him. He will be glad to 
be warned of this. Thurlstone, bless my soul 1' 
exclaimed the Captain, his ideas at this point 
staggering him completely. * Why, she 
scarcely knew him 1 I don't beUeve, Lucy, 
my girl is such a fool.' 

* It is not everybody gives your daughter 
so much credit for sense as you do yourself, 
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daptain Challacoinbe. You must take my 
word for it that she is simpleton enough to 
throw away a good husband for a handsome 
face, and you must act accordingly. It is not 
:a loss to her only, it is a loss to all the family 
if she flings away her happiness recklessly in 
this manner. Such men as Edgar Davenant 
don't cross a girl's path twice in life, or go 
begging for wives into the same family after 
being rejected once.' 

From which speech it was plain Mrs. 
*Challacombe had no hope of Edgar becoming 
her son-in-law by any other means than 
through Lilian. No wonder she was anxious 
and angry. To her sharp worldly mind it 
tseemed nothing less than madness to throw 
:away such a chance of gaining a wealthy 
luxurious home. 

* Thurlstone,' repeated her husband, still 
stranded on this rock — ' is he one of the Thurl- 
rstones of Thurlstone Hall V 

* Yes ; but he is the son of a younger son 
— and I can tell you exactly what his pittance 
is. I have found it all out from Harwood. 
He has a bare eight hundred a year besides 
liis pay, and he can scarcely rub along.' 
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' And his mother is that lively widow. Lady 
Saterleigh V 

* Just so. A nice specimen of an old 
woman she is 1 She is ready to jump over 
the moon at a moment's notice. I can tell 
you what her income is too. Her son has 
nothing to expect from her. She has her 
pension as the widow of old General Sater- 
leigh — he was a K.C.B., and a very hand- 
some old dandy when I was a girl — and she 
has a jointure on the Thurlstone property, 
which drops when she dies. All the Sater- 
leigh money — which is not much — belongs to 
that objectionable girl whom the men nick- 
name * Poppy,' because she is such a staring, 
vulgar beauty.' 

* My dear, the girl does not strike me in 
that light at all. They would have done 
better to call her '* Rose ;" to my mind she is 
just like a full-blown, glorious red rose,' said 
the Captain a little enthusiastically. 

* Perhaps we had better come back to our 
discussion upon your daughter, John, and 
leave other people's daughters alone,' returned 
Mrs. Challacombe, in an acrimonious tone. 
* And you had better drop those gardening 
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took, and pat a decent coat upon your back,. 
and go and call upon young Davenant, to in- 
qahe bow he is after his accident. Then 
aak him here to dinno' this evening, and III 
make an opporiuuity lor yon to speak ta 
him, and for him to speak to Lilian, and 
we will get this business finished and off our 
minds.' 

The Captain gave a lingering look at his 
geraninms. 

* Do you think there is any need for so- 
much hurry, Lucy ? 

' Yes, I do. Can you tell me where your 
daughter is at this minute, Captain Challa- 
combe ?' 

' No, I can't, my dear/ 

*Then I can. She is on the rocks — ^for 
beach there's none at this place — with Cap- 
tain Thurlstone. That flighty girl whom you 
admire so much came for her to take a walk 
an hour ago, and of course her brother sent 
her.' 

Without a word more the bewildered sea- 
captain flung down his trowel, and turned to- 
wards the house with a sigh. 

* There is an immense difference between 
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eight thousand a year and eight hundred/ said 
his wife, following, and laying her firm white 
hand upon his shoulder. * One would be a 
help to us, John — and you must think of 
your five young — children — and the other 
would be a trouble and a drag. Here's your 
coat. I'U help it on for you. Now go, and 
I'll take care there shall be a nice little dinner 
— a very nice little dinner, John.' 

Captain Challacombe put on his hat, and 
flourished his stick for a moment in the air, 
as though threatening the whole military 
garrison. 

' I never could see the use of soldiers,' he 
said. *A few marines may be serviceable 
now and then, though I could always do with- 
out them in my ship. But soldiers — bah, 
what does England want of them ? She 
should always keep her army — the whole idle 
lot, my dear — in India or the Colonies.' 

'I don't see that,' returned his wife, 
* Fathers must look after their daughters in 
garrison towns ; that's all.' 

'And their wives,' said the Captain, de- 
parting grimly with these last words. 

VOL, I. ' 8 




CHAPTER IX. 



SOWN upon the strand, where the 
brown rocks were glistening in the 
sun, and long reaches of shadow 
were flitting to and fro, mingling with broad 
beams of sunny glare, a figure stood like a 
tall, upright, and lovely flower looting on the 
sea. A poet might have called her a lily, she 
was so fair and beautiful ; and on her young 
and wistful face there rested that tender 
white shade of melancholy which snowy 
flowers wear, as though they were too frail to 
live long in the rough wind of a hard world. 
Seated on a great rock, with the waves 
glistening all around her like a glassy sea, 
was a child-%ure whom the sun had touched 
with his own wannth and glory. She was 
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brown as brownest berry, crimson as reddest 
rose, and warm as young and lusty Savoyard 
just come down from the vineyards, where 
the sun purples the grapes, and ripens the 
cheek, and quickens the pulse with bounding 
fire. 

She had bathed on this day, and her hair 
of ebon blackness fell around her in rare 
length and thickness, catching in the sun odd 
gleams, blue-black and purplish, like a raven's 
wing. For hers was not hair that affected to 
be black, having, in fact, a brown hue ; it was 
of that far rarer shade which bears a bloom 
on it like plumage of blackest bird that flies. 
And it was soft and fine as silk, and rippling 
as shadowed water in a summer wind. Her 
eyes seemed to have caught two sunbeams 
and to have held them there, for they were 
amber-brown, and their brightness laughed, 
and shone, and dazzled, and sometimes 
mocked, and there was no more shadow in 
them than in the sun at noonday. They 
were of the colour of the vine-leaf when it 
has caught the crispest rays of the Southern 
summer and melted them into ffold. 

• Lilian r the gill cried, ' come out here «.d 

8—2 
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sit on this rock with me. I am having a sun- 
bath — ^it is delicious.* 

* But I could not bear it,' Lilian answered- 
' My head would ache.' 

* Ah, you were made for shadow, and I for 
sunshine — while it lasts — ^you for sorrow, and 
I for joy 1 No, you for joy ! Do you hear 
me, Lilian ?' And her laughter came rippling 
over the waves to Lilian's feet. 

* Hush, I entreat you. Poppy I Here is 
your brother coming.* 

And Lilian, in nervous hurry, strove to 
reach the rock where Poppy sat, but the path 
was rough and difficult, and she stood still at 
last midway, stopped by a rift in the rocks, 
between which the tide lapped, quiet but 
deep, showing her as in a mirror her own face 
pale and troubled. 

* Are you trying to avoid me, Miss Challa- 
combe ? Am I unwelcome ?' 

She turned, feeling a flush of happiness 
rush from heart to temple, and held out her 
hand and kept her voice steady. 

' How can you be unwelcome, Captain 
Thurlstone, when, but for you yesterday, I 
might have died ?' 
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Then she met his look, and the sudden 
thought of his passionate words, of his strain- 
ing arms which had clasped her close, came 
upon her like a fire now that she was face to 
face with him. The thought had been with 
her all these hours, sleeping or waking, bring- 
ing up to the present only a gentle trouble 
and wonder and pleasure ; but now, with his 
eyes burning into her eyes, it was anguish and 
yet joy unutterable. 

* Can you forgive me ?' he said, speaking 
very low, and bending down to look into her 
troubled averted face. 

* Am I to forgive you for saving my life V 
asked Lilian, striving to answer lightly and 
to ignore the real meaning of his question. 
* Surely I can easily pardon that.' 

She was looking down, and in the mirror 
at his feet she saw his image and her own 
both troubled, he brown and eager, she white 
and trembling. In this clear pool each looked 
at the reflection of the other, and each knew 
this. Then a thousand innocent shames rushed 
to her face, and she turned away, but he came 
a step nearer and caught her hand, and held 
it in a soft, warm grasp. 
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' LiliaDj, will you answer me ? I want to 
be forgiven — ^and yet I am not sorry. Re- 
member that — not sorry in the least — only 
glad that I have held you in my arms, and 
that my lips have broken silence and told you 
the truth. Answer me — ^look me in the face for 
only a moment, and say you too are not sorry/ 

Ah, he was asking for much more than 
forgiveness now— he was asking, man-hke, for 
happiness and love I 

She raised her eyes for a single instant, 
and flashed her own into his, and caught 
back a fire which burned upon her cheeks 
bright as the heart of a rose when the sun is 
high. 

* I am not sorry,' she said — ' not very 
sorry.' 

*Are you glad, Lilian? Are you glad 
that you know now that I love you ? But 
you have always known it. Still, after that 
mad moment yesterday — after speaking as I 
did in the terror and anguish and joy of 
holding you fast here upon my heart — ^you 
must have felt that the barrier had gone down, 
and that I could never meet you coldly again, 
as I have done.' 
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' Oh, do not say so 1' she said. * How can 
we meet otherwise than coldly in the future ? 
We must forget yesterday and to-day/ 

' I will never forget them/ declared her 
lover, drawing her towards him in eager pas- 
sion; *they shall be the brightest, whitest 
days to me that ever shone upon the world. 
Only say you love me, Lilian — those three 
words are all I ask for to make earth heaven. 
Will you say it ? Can you say it ? Oh, my 
darling, I am in pain till you speak T 

His ardour overcame her prudence. As a 
torrent rushes over all obstacles and sweeps 
outworks and walls before it, so did the fire 
of his eyes, Hs hand, his voice, quiver and 
flame upon her and bum up her cooler 
thoughts. She yielded her lips and cheeks 
to the kisses that fell upon them, and it was 
with his arm around her, and her heart 
beating wildly against his, that she whispered 
back the words : ' I love you.' 

His kiss took her breath away ere the 
words had left her lips, and, trembling with 
fear and joy and hope, an unutterable tumult 
in her heart, she broke from him, and then 
came back and hid her face upon his shoulder. 
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' Look up, Lilian/ he whispered, greedy of 
a sight of her sweet face again—' look up and 
show me your eyes ; let me read there what 
your lips have said. I am not content with 
words ; give me love from your eyes too/ 

' No, no r she said, and shyness and shame 
held her head still closer upon its tender rest- 
ing-pla<5e, mth blushes flying even to her 
neck, upon which with happy lips he laid a 

kiss. 

' Yes, yes/ he answered, lifting her face in 
his triumph and letting all his joy shine upon 
it — *you must refuse me nothing to-day. 
This day of your Ufe is mine, and all the 
days of my life henceforth are yours. Iiook 
at me, Lilian, and say with eyes and lips^ 
" Jocelyn, I love you, and I will be true to 
you through hfe unto death." ' 

She obeyed him, for her heart was in his 
hand, her soul was at his feet. She lifted up 
her bent head, and let her eyes rest upon his 
face ; and they saw this, and more than this, 
for an ocean of tenderness, of love unutter- 
able, swam in their dewy depths with unshed 
tears ; and, with a sudden paleness, swift as a 
white shadow, she herself raised her lips to 
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his. Then trembhng at her own words, and, 
hiding her face again, she whispered : 

' Jocelyn, I love you, and I will be true to 
you through Ufe unto death.' 

For a moment he was content ; for a 
moment, as he held her with greedy arms, 
knowing she was his own, his very own, he 
drew great breaths of happiness, and was at 
peace. Then came a jealous thought, sting- 
ing his veins like a creeping fire. 

* Lilian,' he said, 'they will try to take 
you from me. You must promise me it shall 
never be done.' 

* I promise you,' she answered. 

' That is a cold promise, darling. Pro- 
mise it with your hand in my hand, and 
your kiss shall be an oath to swear it to 
me.' 

'Jocelyn, you frighten me a little.' 
And, as he lifted his passionate lips from 
hers, LiUan clung to him, with fear in her 
eyes mingling with the tenderness they held. 

* I want you to be afraid, Lilian, afraid to 
cheat me or deceive me, for I think I should 
kill you if you did. Remember you have 
sworn to be true to me — with your lips on 
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mine you have sworn it. No other hand 
must touch yours now, no other eyes but mine- 
must ever look into yours again. Is not this 
your promise ? Is not this your vow 1' 

Trembling stiU, but loving his tender voice, 
subdued by his vehemence, yet rejoicing in it, 
Lihan whispered : 

' Yes, I promise you, Jocelyn. No other 
voice but yours shall speak of love to me, no 
Ups but yours ever touch mine/ 

* My love, my flower, my darhng,' he said in 
caressing voice filled with love's ecstasy, * now 
you make me feel that I am a king, having 
you, and that no sorrow can ever touch us 
more. Let us sit down here upon this rock 
— I have many things yet to say/ 

For a moment they stood with interlacing 
arms, her fair head upon his breast, her fore- 
head touching the bared pillar of his throat ; 
then he stooped and kissed her neck just 
beneath the coiled and shining tresses on 
which his hand rested as joyfully as a miser's 
on burnished gold. 

With that last kiss he contented himself ; 
there was a touch of proprietorship in it, a 
something masterful which only ownership 
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could venture on, which pleased him, and his 
eyes were full of triumphant light as he 
looked down upon the beautiful head resting 
on him so trustfully. Then he raised it and 
smfled mto her eyes, and hand in hand tiiey 
passed across the sands^ and seated them- 
selves on the shelving rocks fringing the sea. 
It was the same line of rocks on the extreme 
point of which Poppy sat, looking, with her 
scarlet shawl around her, hke the veritable 
flower whose name she bore. Sometimes she 
called out to them a merry word or two, a 
cry to look at some great cormorant sailing 
by, or a command to watch a flock of little 
sanderUngs whirling and wheeling like mimic 
troops, showing silvery wings Uke glistening 
steel. But for these companions and Poppy's 
call coming at intervals, all was silence and 
solitude around the lovers. 

Into the stillness ever and anon a great 
wave broke with a sound full of glory and of 
strength, only to Lilian, even in her happi- 
ness, there seemed to be a voice of sorrow in 
it ; for, as the wave fell back it murmured as 
it went of shadows, spent life, past fancies, 
dead hopes, and forgetfulness. But, evei^ as 
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it whispered of these dying, the next wave 
rolled onwards in its strength, and all was 
buried for ever in this fresh rush and roar of 
mighty life. It was like the waves of time, 
each one rolling on the other to sweep away 
its sound and stir and engulf its momentary 
turmoil in the unfathomable ocean of eternity. 

* How wonderful it is,' said Lilian softly, 
to mark how fast one wave eflEaces another — 
and there is nothing left to tell of its sound 
and its glory, except a little furrow in the 
sand.' 

*WlQ that be like your vows, Lilian? 
Will you write them on sand and forget 
them r 

He asked the question knowing what her 
answer would be, and smiling into her eyes ; 
and so both together these two laughed at 
inconstancy. 

And meanwhile the sea rushed on and 
covered the spot where they had stood and 
kissed, rushed onwards still even to their feet, 
and the shadows of the day lengthened 
around them, and birds flew homewards over 
their happy heads, and they took no heed of 
sea, or shadow, or song of bird, for this was 
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their first day of love — a long summer day ; 
yet the sun went down too soon for them. 

Poppy had wandered away. She flitted 
from the rock where she had sat like a flower 
wafted away by the summer wind. They 
never missed her, or noted the great green 
billows curUng over the point where her 
pretty figure had rested so long hke a scarlet 
wind-flower, making perchance a landmark 
to some boat out at sea. 




CHAPTER X 

53 TOOK you for a bird,' said Richard 
Lancross, leaning on his oar with 
one hand, while with the other he 
slia^ied his ey^ and stared up at Poppy's 
rocky perch. ' This half hour, while rowing 
to landj I have been asking myself if some 
strsLDge flamingo had flown to England by 
raistaJce. It is well I had no gun with me — 
I might have shot you.' 

' Thanks,' laughed Poppy. ' It would have 
Doen scarcely a worse compHment than calUng 
me a, ilamingo.' 

X think it a good compliment — ^flamingoes 
are very handsome creatures.' 

' ^^^® *liey V returned Poppy, with much 
contempt. • Don't you know they have legs 
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like that V — and she held up a long stick of 
seaweed like a thin yellow pipe. 

* I never thought of their legs/ responded 
Richard, with contrition. *But, leaving 
these out of the question, you'll own you may 
have looked Uke a flamingo when I wa^ a 
mile off? You appeared a little speck over 
there, and you were looking at me.* 

' I* took you for old Dan Tregoon — ^that is 
why I looked.' 

* Thanks. Now we are quits, I think, and 
may leave off our mutual compliments. Are 
you here alone on that perch ?' 

' No, my brother is with me.' 

Even in that bright glare of sunshine, with 
his hand still guarding his eyes, Richard's face 
gathered a little shadow, which Poppy noted. 

*He has a friend with him,' she added, 
just glancing slightly behind her, *and they 
have been talking — business, so they have 
not much minded me.' 

Richard instantly concluded that the friend 
was a brother officer ? 

* Where are they V he asked. 

* Oh, behind that point ! You can't see 
them from your boat.' 
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' Then it follows they cannot see me either V 

* Not unless they choose suddenly to mount 
the ridge and gaze down upon you from that 
vantage-ground/ said Poppy — * and they are 
far too much engrossed to think of such 
a thing/ 

'So it appears. And you have quite 
a neglected and forlorn air on your solitary 
rock, so I come to the conclusion that 
Captain Thurlstone's friend is not that par- 
ticular favourite of yours, Mr. Luflfincot.' 

Poppy laughed. 

' No ; the friend is quite another individual,' 
she said, *and one who prefers the brother 
to the sister. If it were poor Luflincot, he of 
course would be sitting into my pocket, and 
we should be counting sea-gulls together, and 
betting gloves upon the number in each 
flock.' 

* Is betting one of your amusements ? You 
can bet gloves with me, if you like, instead 
of making a bankrupt of LuflSncot.' 

'Nonsense,' said Poppy; 'he can afford 
any amount of gloves, or I would not bet with 
him. I don't rob the poor.' 

' Except of their hearts,' returned Richard 
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carelessly. * You will not deny that you have 
made a bankrupt of poor Luffincot's affections X 

* Love is never lost/ said Poppy, ' so I 
deny the bankruptcy. Banks may be broken, 
but love is such a safe investment that it 
always comes back to its giver with interest.' 

Richard's hand feU down from his shaded 
eyes, and he laughed in a vexed mood. 

' It is a pity Mr. Luffincot cannot hear you ; 
he would demand some of that interest at 
once. Shall I tell him that it is payable at 

sight r 

* You may tell him what you like,' said 
Poppy, with a blush glorifying her face. 
' Coming from you, it will be counted such 
pleasant news.' 

' What do you mean ?' asked Richard, 
looking up suddenly and catching one gleam 
of fire from the splendour of her eyes. 

Poppy felt that she had betrayed herself ; 
she looked down, and there crept over the 
crimson of her cheeks a soft shadow which 
dimmed their brightness. 

' I mean nothing,' she said. 

* I don't in the least believe you,' returned 
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^ 7~~^~r_^, « A nd I intend 

Bichard in a glow of -^^- f^^^i, ^he 

-irrrr^ "-- --- 

^THatwiUbeaUWlo^/^cri^^/^^ 

myself up in a pyramid of silence, 
within eax-shot of my brother ^^\ ^^ 

adon'tcareforyour brother, ^^^^'^ 
rising in his boat and preparing to flmg the 
painter round a jutting rock 

' Stop !' cried Poppy eagerly. Do yo 
reallv want to know what I meant^ ^ 

"^^lurse I do-and intend to know too 

«Well, it can be told only where there is 
not even a ghost or a shadow to lis^^ ^o 
you know, when I saw you were not old Dan 
Tregoon, I felt so disappointed 1 

' Thank you,' returned Bichard. i »^ 
lieve the truth is you took me for LuflBncot, 
and I am sorry to have disappointed you. 

• Luffincot can't row ; he catches crabs, and 
turns head over heels when he takes an oar 
in his hand. And how impatient you axe I 
You wiU not wait to hear the cause of my 
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regret at perceiving you were not that sweet 
specimen of an odd fish, Tregoon. The sea 
looked so blue and the sky so azure that I 
longed for a row, and I intended to offer old 
Dan a shilling to let me sit in his boat while 
he fished.' 

* Why not have said at once that you 
would like a row ?' cried Richard. * I shall 
be only too delighted to put my arms and my 
boat at your service.' 

* Your arms ?' said Poppy. ' Your hand 
will do at present.' 

She skipped down the rocks as lightly as a 
bird, giving him just a peep of pretty feet and 
ankles not in the least resembling a flamingo's, 
and then he backed water, the oars falling 
softly into the sea, with a sound strangely, 
sweetly full of summer, until he reached a 
little ledge of rock from which she could step 
safely into the boat. 

* You must sit there and be coxswain,' he 
said, holding her with both hands as she stood 
daintily on the seat in doubt. * My boat is 
built to hold only one; but then a Poppy 
weighs but a feather or two, and, if you keep 
still, I promise not to drown you.' 

9—2 
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He did not let her go as he spoke ; thus it 
happened that they were face to face for a 
full minute, with the summer sun on them, 
and the shining sea around them, and a soli- 
tude like Eden round about. 

Richard being in the boat, and Poppy 
standing on the seat above him, brought their 
eves on a level — ^for she was httle and dark, 
like Rosalind, and he was tall and fair, like 
Orlando. So the amber eyes, all full of 
merry golden lights, looked into the blue, and 
the fire in her soul touched him, and his 
lighter nature quivered into a flame. It was 
the embarrassment of just an instant, a hesi- 
tation which the tiniest shadow would have 
strengthened, but which a Utile sunbeam 
quivering over them danced away with. 
Then he brought his face to hers. 

* I take toll !' he said. And he kissed 
her, and thought her cheek sweeter than a 
rose. When he released her hands they were 
quite pink with the pressure of his, and 
they trembled, and could scarce hold the 
tiller. 

Down went the oars into the water, making 
melody in the summer sea, and still face to 
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face they glided onwards, their fair shadows, 
painting a fairy picture on the waves, which 
the birds stopped to gaze at as they flew. 

* It was unfair to claim toll/ said Poppy, in 
a little flutter. 

* If a lady comes into my boat, she pays,^ 
returned Richard ; ' that is my due. You 
would have given old Dan a shilling.' 

* What a comparison I' laughed Poppy. 
*And suppose Miss Broadmead was your 
fare — would you have demanded payment 
then V 

< I can't suppose an impossibility. Miss 
Broadmead would make a hole in the sea for 
me and my boat if she entered it.' 

* Well, but if she came V persisted Poppy. 

' Then I should ask her to go as quickly as 
her weight would permit. T should tell her 
my boat was licensed to carry only myself 
and a few fish, or a bird or two, or, rarer 
chance still, some stray flower which a 
fair wind might waft on board from the 
rocks.' 

'Don't be absurd,' said Poppy. *And I 
am sure Miss Broadmead is a great favourite 
of yours.' 
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*Ye8» ** great ^ is the right word, but 
^ immense'* iraold be better. She is an im- 
munise fkroarite of mine; she is so big and 
good^natuieA' 

* She is dieadfullT ugly/ returned Poppy, 
in a sharp tone ; and the amber eyes looked 
away from him quite out at sea, as if his face 
were a mere blank, not worth looking at. 

* She is a little plain/ said Eichard, as if 
reflecting on the matter. * I am afraid I 
must say the same of your favourite too. 
You can*t call Luffincot good-looking.* 

* No, but he is immensely good-natured. 
One can't help being fond of him.' 

Bichard rowed with a swifter stroke, the 
boat shot on a dozen yards from fall to fall of 
the oars, and the little rippling waves which 
danced upon her sides to their own music 
seemed to rush forwards with hurrying feet. 

' Oh, I have no doubt he is the best of 
good fellows/ resumed Richard drily, resting 
on his oars with brown hands crossed be- 
fore him ; ' but we are not discussing his 
qualities — ^we are talking of his looks.' 

' They are well enough for a man,' said 
Poppy. 
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* Oh, if you do not object to them, I am 
sure I don't I It is a sad pity he cannot row, 
or he might be in my place at this moment. 
Where do you wish to. be put ashore, Miss 
Saterleigh V 

Poppy brought her gaze back from the dim 
horizon where blue met blue in a soft purple 
line, and she gave him the light of her glorious 
eyes, and breathed out a gentle sigh which 
touched his cheek like a zephyr's wing. 

* I do not wish to be set ashore, Mr. Lan- 
cross, unless you are very tired ' 

* I am never tired,' broke in Richard, with 
oars beating the water again. 

^ Of me V concluded Poppy, quite sorrow- 
ftiUy. 

Richard smiled, and the sun blazed out on 
sea and land, bringing gleams of orange light 
to his blue eyes, and changing his chestnut 
locks to gold. 

* Tired of you V he said. * That is an ab- 
surdity which will get no answer. Now 
where do you wish to go V 

' As far out to sea as will be safe/ answered 
Poppy. ' I want to be over there ' — pointing 
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with one dainty hand — ' right in the heart of 
the sunshine, where there is not a speck or a 
shadow upon the shining waves.' 

* All right/ returned Richard, glancing be- 
hind him towards the spot she indicated. 
Steer for it straight as an arrow, and I'll do 
the rowing. It will be a blazing hot puU^ 
and I shall expect a handsome fee for my 
work.' 

Poppy looked down demurely, and he saw 
eyelashes an inch long resting on cheeks 
which the sun had ripened to richest crimson; 
he saw too a smile lurking at the comers of 
her red lips, and over all her face a glow 
of love and mischief which provoked and 
tempted. He looked from her to his sun- 
burned hands grasping the oars so tightly, 
showing goodly muscles fit for toil, and he 
felt incUned for sloth and a summer wind to 
sail by, and a seat by Poppy's side, where he 
might dream the day away amid murmured 
talk of love and soft kisses falling on lips and 
brow. This was his dream, but he rowed the 
faster for it, and promised himself a reward in 
the heart of the sunshine. 
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' What a pity we cannot sail !' he said at 
last. 

' I should not be with you if you sailed/ 
Poppy answered. ' I am too great a coward. 
See what came of sailing the other day.' 

* Ah, yes !' said Richard. ' And what a 
grand wedding we should have lost if the 
lovers had been drowned 1 I am to be 
groomsman, of course, and you will be first 
bridesmaid ; that will be a delightful arrange- 
ment.' 

Poppy was silent. The oars made two 
long sweeps and the boat flew. The Uttle 
waves in their wake held a laugh in their 
ripples and followed them with mocking 
music, in which there lay hid a strain of 
sorrow. Something troubled the girl ; she 
feared to speak. For the first time she saw 
darkly, as through a cloud, all the crosses 
and cares that would come from her brother's 
wild passion for Lilian. She saw what fair 
hopes it would wither, what happy lives it 
would bhght, and how possible it was that 
the thread of her own destiny might be 
warped and twisted through its evil power. 
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She began to repent of her share in the work, 
and to wish that her too-ready tongue had 
not repeated to Jocelyn all LiUan's words of 
encouragement. 

' I see the arrangement does not please 
you/ said Richard. * You want Luffincot for 
best man, as you are to be first bridesmaid.' 

Poppy started; his words were a fore- 
shadowing of truth. If Jocelyn and Lilian 
married, this very thing would happen. 

* Let us be sure of a wedding before we 
arrange our parts in it/ she said, forcing her- 
self to answer gaily. 

' Oh, the wedding is certain enough I I 
am Davenant's right hand, you know, and 
he always tells me what he is going to do. I 
had a long talk with him last night.! 

* There is many a slip betwixt cup and Up,' 
said Poppy. ' A man should not make too 
sure of a woman, lest when he looks for a 
" Yea " he should get a " Nay." ' 

* Now here is an opportunity for gloves/ 
exclaimed Richard. ' I'll bet you as many 
dozen pairs as you please that Miss Ghalla- 
combe takes him.' 
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'No, no, I won't bet,' Poppy answered, 
with a sudden shrinking in her eyes. ' It 
would not be fair in me.' 

* Not be fair 1' cried Richard, blinded still 
by his devotion to his friend. ' In my opinion 
nothing can be fairer. Here's my pocket- 
book; you mark it down — three dozen to 
one ^ 

*No, no I' — and Poppy rejected the proffered 
book. ' I will promise you, though, that if 
at Lilian's wedding Luffincot falls to my share, 
I will take care that Miss Broadmead falls to 
yours.' 

She spoke gaily, but something in her tone 
made Richard pause and wonder. With a 
sudden jerk he stopped rowing, and looked 
around upon the shadowless, glittering sea. 

^ Here we are,' he cried, ^ in the full blaze 
and glare you love — and there is not a speck 
or a spot within a mile of us 1 Now for the 
promised communication. I begin to feel 
that Luffincot is a most mysterious individual, 
surrounded by plots and secrets. Ever since 
I mentioned his name I have seen the sha- 
dow of a secret on your face.' 
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* Luffincot mysterious !' said Poppy, much 
relieved * Why, he is so candid that I do 
believe he would walk about in his skeleton 
if he could !' 

'I am very glad he can't — he is ugly 
enough already. Now for some sandwiches 
and a nice Uttle talk.' 

' Oh, please don't rock the boat so !' cried 
Poppy, in alarm, as he came towards her. 

* Nonsense — ^the boat is right enough. I 
want that basket beneath your seat — there 
are all sorts of good things in it — and you 
must make room for me ; I am going to rest 
my bones now.' 

' You will upset the boat if we both sit in 
the stem,' said Poppy. 

' I shall sit here at your feet,' he answered, 
stretching his well-made limbs to their full 
length, and leaning back his handsome head 
to gaze fully at her face. * I make ballast, 
you see, thus, for the boat, and I can just 
keep it going lazily with one oar. Please un- 
pack the basket — I have only one hand free.' 

' How nice 1' cried Poppy as she brought 
forth one dainty after another. 'How 
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thoughtful of you to bring all these good 
things I' 

* I always take care of myself/ remarked 
Richard ; * I don't go anywhere unprovided. 
You have no idea what a cautious, far-seeing 
individual I am. Now which will you have, 
sherry or claret ? Hold the glass steadily, or 
I shall spoil your glove.' 

* I'll take it oflT,' said Poppy. 

She did, and. somehow it slipped into his 
hand and stayed there. They drank from 
the same glass, they ate early strawberries 
from the same basket, and chicken sand- 
wiches from the same improvised plates of 
paper. They talked, they laughed, they had 
tiny soft moments of silence, and he looked 
up into her eyes, and she gazed down into 
his, and it was a happy and foolish time— a 
time never to be forgotten till the sun for 
them should shine no more, and the ebb and 
flow of the sea should go and come and find 
their silent graves upon its shore. 

Meanwhile the boat floated on softly like 
a water-lily glorified by the sun, which 
painted on the shining water not a mere boat. 
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but a poet's dream — an idyl of summer and 
of fleeting love — a man and a maiden on a 
smiUng sea, floating away idly into the land 
of dreams and ecstasy, breathing love in 
every breath, and living the happiest hour of 
their Uvea in blissful forgetfulness of death. 

Dreamers standin? on the heisfhts above 
Med down on this passing pi<i>re of life 
and love painted on the 1. and, turning 
away before a shadow fell to mar the scene, 
owned with a sigh that the earth was fair. 







CHAPTER XI. 



TS the time come for the telling of 
secrets V said Richard, bending 
back bis chestnut head till it 
nearly touched the dark blue drapery floating 
near him. ' We have eaten all the straw- 
berries and drunk the wine, and I am grow- 
ing sleepy. ^Nothing but curiosity is keeping 
me awake. Is not this lovely V And the 
saucy head bent farther back, and farther 
still, till it touched Poppy's knee, and rested 
there, with closed eyes and lips that smiled. 

Poppy knew nothing of this — ignorance was 
bliss, and so she feigned it beautifully, and 
looked up to the sky with great innocent eyes, 
and down into the crystal-clear depths, where 
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wicked locks I&t deefMii^; and, letting the 
anic«r sfcining lights rest there, she said — 

* T^es« it is loTelr, too lovely ; and earth 
and air and sea and skr are all divine/ 

' And do voa 2:ive me no credit V asked 
Kichard. ' I have brought you into the heart 
of the sunshine without fee or reward. I 
know what poppies love, sonshine and glare, 
and plenty of golden com, for all which they 
give nothing/ 

* That*s a crael libel/ answered Poppy. 
'No, it is a true case, truly put. They 

are little, heartless, ungrateful, flaunting 
things, all poppies, not worth gathering — 
are thev? 

And now his eyes unclosed, and gathered 
hues as in a mirror, and the flower face 
drooped and drooped till there was only just 
a hand-breadth of summer air between her 
lips and his white brow. But the lips pouted^ 
and there was a shadow of trouble on all the 
drooping face. 

'I did not mean it!* he cried hurriedly. 
'You shall see to-morrow; I will wear a 
poppy on my breast before all the town/ 
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' Will you V And into her eyes there 
sprang with sudden glisten the lustre of 
unshed tears, while her hand fell among his 
•chestnut curls, caressing as bird upon her 
nest. 

Then he seized the hand, and drew her 
face down to his, and the loveliest lips 
that breathed touched his forehead lightly 
with butterfly swiftness, and then flitted 
away. 

* That is not fair,' he said, holding her still, 
with a flush creeping over the brown of his 
sunburnt face. * You will not ask me to ac- 
cept such small payment ? If you do, I shall 
say again that a poppy is a garish, heartless 
flower.' 

' What do you want ?' asked Poppy, look- 
ing straight out at a great frigate in the 
offing. 

' I want a kiss — a real kiss — no little fly- 
away coimterfeit. Poppy, cheating the lips.' 

' No, no,' she said — * I must not — I ought 
not. Jocelyn will be looking for me. You 
must row me back to my perch now.' 
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* I will not stir till I get my fee. I will let 
you float over to France first/ 

How handsome he looked in Poppy's eyes> 
as his flashed in warm resolve, and over all 
his sun-browned face there shone a resolute 
hue, which gave to his pleading voice the 
addition of power which subdued. A woman 
likes to be conquered ; and he saw the shadow 
of yielding in Poppy's pretty, supple figure 
before she turned her averted head and asked 
for grace. 

' When we come ashore,' she said. 

' No, now, or — see — I let the oars go, and 
then we shall be picked up somewhere in 
Brittany.' 

He had turned, and his arm was around her 
as he said this, and she held back her lips no- 
more from his first kiss. 

' I was obliged to yield,' she said, and her 
voice shook strangely, * or I should have upset 
the boat. You took an unfair advantage.' 

* Then now I'll take a fair one.' 

' No, no, take your oars and row me back. I 
am getting frightened. Jocelyn will be angry/ 
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Poppy's bright face looked grave, and a 
shadow seemed to fall between them, for he 
receded a little, yet held her hand still. 

' A good day is always too short,' he said, 
half sighing. ' And you have not kept your 
promise yet.' 

* What promise ?' she asked, with a quick 
blush. 

' About Lufiincot.' 

Poppy had forgotten his existence. Poor 
honest-hearted Luffincot, whose love was 
worth gold seven times tried — she had quite 
forgotten him in the sunshine of this summer 
pastime. 

' Oh, it is not worth telhng you T she 
said. ' And you do not care much to hear it.' 

' Yes, I do,' he declared, pressing her hand 
i« a wanner grasp, and J^ hilself again 
in the old place, with head bent back, and 
long limbs stretched out in pliant strength. 
' Come, let me hear why no news coming 
from me would sound pleasant in the red ears 
of Lieutenant Luffincot.' 

* Don't laugh at him. Cannot you guess 
why 1' 

10—2 
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* No/ he said laraly, smoothing his cheek 
agamst her ivoiy hand; 'I can't take the 
trouble to guess.' 

'Well, I am ahnost afraid to tell you — ^you 
win laugh. But it is because — ^because he is 
so jealous.' 

' Of me ? said Sichard ; and his eyes, with 
cruel laughmg gaze, read every quivering line 
and fevered blush upon her face. 

' Of you,' she answered, and stopped, be- 
cause her great heart-throbs gave her no 
breath for another word. 

' Now what possible reason can the fellow 
have for being jealous of me ? I don't know 
—do you ?' 

There was no answer, except a troubled 
quivering of lips and eyes, and a slight 
struggle to draw her hand away. But Richard 
held it fast, and gratified vanity, natural 
triumph, and all the thoughts that lead a 
young man lightly on to love pressed upon 
him with summer warmth, and brought his 
lips upon her slender fingers. 

* What two spoony mortals we are !' he 
said, smiling up at her changing face with 
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eyes so full of love that they belied his 
laughing words. 'And it is no end of a 
shame we are out here, rocking on the sea in 
this wooden cradle. I wish I had you on 
shore.' This was said with a long, long look 
which made Poppy's eyes droop and kept her 
silent. * Never mind/ he continued ; * we 
will pass a day on shore yet, Poppy ; and I 
promise you my arms shall not ache then as 
they do now.' 

' Have you rowed too much 1' she asked 
demurely. 

' Too much and too little. I ought not to 
have dropped the oars. Poppy, unless I could 
have held you, to relieve the ache, you know, 
in my tired arms.' 

A shade of disquiet stole over Poppy's face 
as she listened to his light words. 

' Do take up the oars and row me back,' 
she said anxiously. * It is getting late.' 

' So you only want me for a galley-slave 1' 
he answered, rising reluctantly, with lingering 
pressure of his lips upon her white wrist. 
' When will you give me another opportunity 
for making poor old Luffincot jealous ? Will 
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you ride with me on Wednesday to Corn- 
wood? 

* I have no horse/ said Poppy. ' I am 
not rich enough to have an animal of my 
own.' 

* I will bring one to your door — a first-rate 
animal, a real beauty — if you will say 
•' Yes." ' 

'Yes/ said indiscreet Poppy instantly. 
* Oh yes, that will be so delightful' 

* Very well — at three o'clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Mind you are ready. Horse 
and man won't wait.' 

' Agreed/ said Poppy. 
'And now own we have had a pleasant 
time f 

* I own it — a lovely time, as the Ameri- 
cans say.' 

* And you won't mind if you get scolded ? 

* Not a bit' 

* All right, then. Now for home.' 

And the boat flew again over that spark- 
li^g> glittering mirror, the sea, in which lay 
reflected the summer day, with its light 
clouds hurrying on to a close, like the 
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vanishing thoughts and fancies of a transient 
love. 

Poppy was very silent. She had drunk 

* A beaker full of the warm South — 
Full of the true, the blushful hippocrene.' 

And now, with the lightning of the noontide 
ocean fla^hittg around her, she felt weary of 
too much joy, and, like a tired child, would 
fain lie down and sleep her life away before 
ahe could feel her heart grow colder in the 
warm air, and know the truth that the cup 
she had tasted was not divine. She sat with 
one hand outside the boat plunged in the 
water — ^it was the hand Richard had kissed ; 
but the sea and all its waves could not wash 
that kiss away. Her other hand held the 
tiller heedlessly. 

* Are you going to wreck us V asked 
Richard's easy careless voice, waking her 
from her reverie with a start. 

Then she lifted her white fingers, jewelled 
with diamond-drops from the ocean, and 
steered with deft hands for the shore. 

' By-the-bye/ continued Richard, ' what 
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gave you the happy thought to-day of wan- 
dering to the ComiBh side ? 

' It was Jocelyn's thought. He hates the 
Hoe — there is no beach there, and no soli- 
tude/ 

*And he particularly desired a solitary, 
wild, and lonely shore to-day. Is he talking 
treason then with his friend, or are they plan- 
ning a mutiny against old Colonel Lamagerf 

Poppy turned away her conscious face 
without reply, and Richard was too light and 
happy to heed her silence. 

*What shall we do if your brother has 
grown weary of waiting ?' he said. ^ Can 
you walk home from Causand, as I mean 

to do r 

' I must, in that case ; but I think I shall 
find my brother at the little inn where he 
left his dog-cart. I hope I shall, for I 
walked out from Plymouth, and I am 
tired/ 

* And your brother did not drive you out X 
^No/ 

* What made you take such a long walk 
nlono X asked lUchaid in surprise. 
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There was silence again, and Richard, 
seeing the bright colour which came and 
went so swiftly, smiled with the thought 
that she had done this in the hope of 
seeing him. 

They touched the shore — ^the ieel grated 
on the sands. Kichard sprang into the 
shallow water, and dragged the boat up 
higher, for Poppy to land with dry feet. 

' How long have I been away ?' she asked, 
with a little terror in her eyes. 

' Two hours and a half,' said Richard, look- 
ing at his watch. * But you promised you 
would not mind a scolding.' 

' Neither will 1/ And their hands met 
and parted. 

' I shall call at the inn in half an hour to 
see if you are gone, and, if not, we will walk 
home together.' 

She nodded assent, and went away up the 
rugged path to the little village of Causand. 
At the top of the steep ascent she paused 
and looked back, and thought Richard had 
parted from her coldly. 

All down the shore, and along the rocks 
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where she had sat, and where Lilian and 
Jocelyn had met, the waves rolled, and the 
high tide lapped the cliff with touch of silk. 
The whole gUttering sea seemed a mirror for 
the sun, and on the land there rested a 
purple haze full of dreamy quiet, while along 
the heathy cliff not a creature was in sight, 
except a boy asleep upon a pile of nets with 
a dog lying panting at his feet. 

* They are gone home,' Poppy said to her- 
self in a frightened, foreboding mood. 

Then she stood a moment longer, and let 
the last sweet monotony of the sea breathe 
over her, and felt her heart ache, and a strange 
numbness touch all her sense, as though she 
had drunk of hemlock instead of love. And 
from the shadowless horizon there rose to her 
mental vision a little cloud no bigger than a 
man's hand, which spread and spread, and 
blackened all her sky. 

With the shadow dark upon her spirit, she 
turned her steps from that fateful summer 
sea, and set her face against the rugged 
heights on which stood the wild sea-girt 
village where Lilian and Jocelyn waited. 
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They were pacing the little garden of the 
inn ; and here Poppy met the anger of the 
one, and the silent reproach and wonder of 
the other, and she laughed at both with tears 
behind her mirth. 




CHAPTER XII. 



I^HE drive home "was a somewhat 
silent one. Poppy sat on the back 
seat alone, with thoughts rushing 
on her swift as shadows, short as dreams, and 
mingling with them a little black cross of 
care which would not lift itself from her light 
heart. 

Xiilian was silent too, mostly Irom that ful- 
ness of joy, that content unutterable, which 
fills up all the being when one beloved is with 
us, by our veiy side — voice, eyes, touch all 
ours, satisfying to the soul as fruits from 
Paradise, or wine that bears the fragrance of 
Eden. Yet in her mind also, brooding and 
unformed, and unlooked at to-day amid the 
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joy, lay a cloud of fears, terrors for the future, 
petty dreads of daily vexations and thwart- 
ings yet to come ; and the nearest of these 
was the anger that would burst upon her on 
reaching home. Never before had she tried 
her step-mother's patience by such an un- 
wonted stretch of liberty as this, and from 
the very strangeness of the act she dreaded 
all the more the gibes and lashings of that 
cutting sword, Mrs. Challacombe's tongue. 
But she could not speak of this either to 
Jocelyn or to Poppy, because on the latter lay 
the blame of the long delay at Causand. 

Poppy, however, thought of it, and be- 
wildered her brain with schemes to find a 
remedy. 

The sea stretches up an arm between 
Devon and Cornwall, and therefore a ferry 
had to be crossed in returning as in going. 
On reaching this they found a great crowd 
waiting for the boat, which was only just 
creeping towards the opposite shore. As this 
crowd turned to gaze at them, a gentleman 
disengaged himself from the rest and walked 
towards them, lifting his hat with a flush of 
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surprise growing on his rather rugged but 
honest £Etce. It was joung Harwood, and a 
happj thought instantly darted into Poppy's 
mind. She would send him home with Lilian, 
and transform the maternal hailstorm into a 
soft shower of dew. 

' Have you been excursioning to Mount 
Edgecumbe V said Harwood, just nodding to 
Thurlstone, who, chafing at the delay, was 
unharnessing his horse himself for the feny- 
boat. 

* No,' answered Poppy quickly ; * Lilian 
and I walked to Causand this morning, and, 
luckily for us, my brother drove over there 
this afternoon, and has given us a lift back. 
We never could have walked the distance in 
this heat — I am dead tired as it is.' 

In this speech there was just that mixture 
of truth and falsehood which Lilian hated ; 
but to expostulate would have been stupid, so 
she said nothing. 

'It was too long a walk for you, Miss 
Challacombe,' said Harwood ; ' you are not 
strong enough for such pedestrian feats.' 

' Yes, I am very tired,' returned Lilian ; 
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and her eyes looked anxiously across at the 
ferry-boat, waiting now on the other side for 
passengers. 

' What a time that tiresome boat is 1' said 
Poppy. 

' Why do you not take a shore-boat ?* asked 
Harwood. 

' It would not carry Captain Thurlstone's 
horse and carriage/ said Lilian. 

' Look here 1' cried Poppy. * I have a 
happy thought. Mr. Harwood, will you call 
a shore-boat and escort my friend Miss Challa- 
combe safely home ? Then Jocelyn and I will 
wait for the ferry-boat. It does not matter 
in the least to us how long we have to stay. 
Our mamma is never out of temper.' 

Harwood gave her a glance of rapturous 
gratitude, and hailed a boat at once, Lilian 
vainly striving to stop him. 

* Do be quiet,' said Poppy aside ; ' I am 
managing splendidly for you.' 

Then she ran off to Jocelyn, and told him 
what she had done. 

* The step-mother is sweet as nuts on 
Harwood,' she said. 'If Lilian brings him 
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Poppy coloured, and from her sunny-brown 
eyes there flashed a glance of scornful light 
which fell innocuously upon her rival's face as 
fire does on solid ice. 

Miss Broadmead was always placid. The 
substantial respectability of property wrapped 
her about in a mantle impervious to scorn. 
She was one of those whom wealth blinds 
and hardens. Being rich, she felt herself 
good, and said her prayers condescendingly, 
as an example to the poor, who, as wicked 
outsiders, ■ needed encouragement. Serene 
herself in the height of her prosperity, she 
enjoyed that false peace of which the prophet 
speaks, and never dreamed that she was a 
sinner. Providence had done its duty by her 
in making her an heiress, and she was reap- 
ing the reward of virtue, and was as thankful 
— considering her own merits — as she ought 
to be. Never, till she set her wandering 
fancy on Bichard Lancross, had her wishes 
received a check. And even now no fear of 
ultimate failure assailed her. She wondered 
only at Poppy's impudence, mingUng with 
that wonder a faint surprise that Providence, 
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which hitherto had treated her with justice, 
should now allow her to be thwarted by an 
insignificant person not possessing a single 
acre of land. She smiled at Poppy's look, 
and said sweetly : 

' Shall I pass you the champagne-cup ? It 
is deliciously iced, and you will find it cooling 
after your long walk in the sun in search of 
your emblematic flower/ 

* Thanks — I seldom drink champagne,' said 
Poppy. ' And I like the sun.' 

' You can p-pass the champagne to me,' 
observed Mrs. Werrington ; * I — I never re- 
fuse champagne-cup.' 

* Nor anything else,' whispered Lady Sater- 
leigh to Mr. Luffincot, who, pink as a young 
salmon, was giving all his eyes and ears to 
Poppy's presence. 

' Send the cup this way, my dear,' said 
Major Werrington anxiously, as he saw his 
wife's snub nose and fat cheeks disappear 
within the silver rim. 

' There's plenty more champagne. Major,' 
remarked Richard, ' and lots and piles of ice. 
I'll tell Simmonds to concoct a fresh cup 
directly.' 
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* No, no/ said the Major quickly. * Wait 
till the ladies are gone ; we men will have 
the next cup to ourselves/ 

He looked doubtingly at his wife as her 
face reappeared, and held out his hand for 
the huge goblet. 

* It's d-d-delicious/ she said, wiping her 
Ups. ' B-but there isn't much left of it, I — 
I'm sorry to say.' 

' Never mind, Mrs. Werrington ; we'll soon 
have some more. Simmonds is a capital hand 
at mixing all manner of cups' — this from 
Richard as he piled Poppy's plate with 
strawberries. ' They are not so good as those 
we had the other day,' he whispered. * Those 
were the loveliest and sweetest strawberries 
I ever tasted.' 

His eyes looked saucy love into hers, and 
rested for a warm instant on her ripe red 
lips. 

'Talking of cups/ gabbled the Major, in 
his thick voice, ' I never knew any fellow do 
all that sort of thing so well as Thurlstone. 
Give you my honour, there is not a cup in 
the universe he can't mix ; and as for those 
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jolly American drinks, he " fixes " them in a 
way that makes one's eyes water.' 

' W-what a pity he isn't here to-day !' cried 
Mrs. Werrington eagerly, her eyes gUstening 
with greediness. ' D-don't you think you can 
make a m- mint-julep, Major ? You have seen 
him mix them s-so often. ' 

The Major shook his head, and turned 
away a Uttle hurriedly from his wife's appeal. 

' By-the-bye, how is it Thurlstone is not 
here ?' he said to Kichard. 

' Y-yes — why isn't he here ?' reiterated his 
spouse. 'We could have had a m-mint-julep 
then.' 

' Captain Thurlstone had engagements else- 
where,' said Kichard, a little stiffly. 

* Oh, had he ? And your partner, Mr. 
Davenant — had he got engagements too ?' 

' I believe he had,' returned Richard, more 
drily still. 

' Don't answer her,' whispered Poppy ; ' she 
is really too dreadful.' 

* W- what's dreadful ?' asked Mrs. Werring- 
ton, quite unconscious of her own absurdity. 
'I — call it dreadful to lose our two b-best 
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beaux like this. You ought to have made 
your partner come, Mr. Lancross. I don't 
believe he was engaged.' 

' Well, Mrs. Werrington, yon can tell him 
so when next you meet him. I had his word 
for it.' 

' Now 1-look here,' said that lady, bending 
forward in a confidential attitude, ' the r-real 
truth is, he would not meet Miss Challa- 
combe.' 

* And why not ?' said Richard, with sudden 
heat. 

* Bee-cause it's all off, you know.' 

' You are quite mistaken,' returned Richard 
quickly ; * there is nothing the matter but a 
lover's quarrel, which will be made up in a 
day or two at latest.' 

' W-who told you so ?' asked Mrs. Wer- 
rington, open-eyed for news. 

' Her mother told me so.' 

* Yes, and she t-told me that too ; but what 
d-does Mr. Davenant h-himself say V 

Pressed thus hard, Richard set his teeth 
together in a rage, and would have sworn 
volubly had only men been present. 
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' I do not venture to speak to my partner 
on such a subject/ he said coldly. 

* But he m- might speak to you.' 

' A thing he has not done, Mrs. Werring- 
ton. ni send you a telegram when he does/ 
snapped Richard, in great anger. 

Poppy had grown red, and then white ; her 
shining eyes were brimful of fear. It always 
frightened her when Richard took up his 
friend Edgar's cause in this hot way. 

' Here is Mr. Davenant,' she said, pressing 
her little teeth upon her lip to keep it still, 
for it shook provokingly. 

Richard turned towards the door in sur- 
prise, and saw Edgar Davenant, looking 
strangely pale and ill, standing silent, as if 
waiting for a welcome. 
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